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Read These Quick Facts 


and You'll Feel Better 


1 2,293,000 new Chilled Car Wheels were 
delivered last year—30% more than 1940 
—and yet only 61% of the production 
capacity ready today. 

2 The Chilled Car Wheel Manufacturers are 
prepared to supply all replacement needs, 
plus wheels for 187,000 new freight cars. 


Chilled Car Wheels require no critically 
strategic materials—only iron is needed 
and much of that is used over and over 
as wheels are retired under the unique 
exchange plan. 


There are 15,000,000 Chilled Car Wheels in 
service on the railroads of the United States 
and Canada. 


ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
230 PARK AVENUE, : ; ‘ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | Uniform Specifications 
Uniform Inspection 
Uniform Product 


445 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., Mm 
CHICAGO, ILL. \ A [} 
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Weigh the Advantages 


NCREASED capacity must be provided to 

handle wartime traffic. It cannot be done by 
acquiring additional tracks and rolling stock. 
Materials are too scarce, there is not enough 
time, and the expense would be too great. 

Centralized Traffic Control permits more 
effective use of facilities now on hand, and 
makes available capacity enormously greater 
than can be achieved by the same amount of 
material in new rails, locomotives or cars. 
Pounds of critical materials in a C.T.C. 
system will get more traffic over the line 


than tons of those materials in a locomotive, 


of C. T. C. 
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and installations can be completed promptly 
so that the benefits can be obtained’ now, 
when they are needed. 

It is conservatively estimated that on one 
C.T.C. installation the elimination of delays 
to trains moving over a sub-division results 
in increased availability of power which will 
be equivalent to adding five locomotives a 
day to the assignment. 

If the available facilities for getting greater 
capacity are compared, the scales will tip in 
favor of Centralized Traffic Control which 


secures more service from existing equipment. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


. SWISSVALE, PA. 
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Materials for Maintenance 


The railways are in danger of being prevented not only from get- 
ting enough new locomotives and cars, but enough materials even to 
maintain their presently available facilities. Inability to get needed 
new facilities is bad enough. Inability to get materials to maintain 
already available facilities would be worse. Shortage of materials for 
both would cause railroad capacity, now barely sufficient, to decline. 


Railroad requirements are indicated by the fact that $900 million of 
materials were delivered last year. Information furnished by the rail- 
ways to Railway Age shows such deliveries increased from $303 million 
in the first five months of 1941 to $372 million in the first five months of 
1942, but after reaching tHis year’s monthly maximum of $79 million in 
March, declined to $76 million in April and to $71 million in May— 
this last figure being less than the monthly average of 1941, although 
traffic has increased 32 per cent. 


Nor, apparently, is this to be the worst of it. Said Defense Trans- 
portation Director Eastman in a recent address: “I was considerably 
worried when I heard there was a possibility the War Production 
Board might in the latter part of this year shut down the supply of 
materials in whole or in part. * * * I can’t conceive of any hing more 
critical and important than keeping the equipment the railroads have in 
topnotch condition. * * * The motive power particularly, as well as 
the cars, is under a terrific strain.” 


The strain, in fact, was never anywhere near so great. In March 
each freight locomotive, on the average, traveled 98.5 miles daily, as 
compared with 83.5 in March, 1941, and 63.8 in March, 1929, and hauled 
heavier trains. Locomotives are powerful machines, but immediately 
become unserviceable when there are not immediately available every- 
thing required for keeping their many parts in perfect condition and 
adjustment. Freight cars unavoidab!y have rough treatment; and each 
car, on the average, trave!ed 45 miles daily in March, as compared with 
40 miles in March, 1941, and 32 miles in March, 1929. The more they are 
used the more they are damaged: and they also become unserviceable 
unless there are immediately available materials for repairs. 


The maintenance prob'em is more difficult than ever before, be- 
cause so much worn equipment which formerly would have been 
scrapped must now be repaired indefinitely, owing to inability to 
replace it. Track and other permanent structures, because being given 
the hardest use in history, also now require largely increased repairs. 


The railways get most of their equipment, devices and materials 
from manufacturers; and both railways and manufacturers must get 
sufficient materials if efficient maintenance is to make possible con- 
tinued efficient operation. The difficulties of the manufacturers are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue by R. D. Bartlett. There was no pros- 
pect of a shortage of railroad freight service as long as there was 
prospect of getting the equipment and materials being ordered. If 
there is any such shortage it will be because government prevents fur- 
nishing of imperatively needed materials. 














The Railways vs. Japan 


How effectively could this country be waging war 
with Japan—or even protecting our west coast from 
invasion—but for the super-service being rendered by 
the six or seven railroads connecting the rest of the 
country with the Pacific? The movement of materials, 
munitions and men involved is of huge proportions. 
Highway and air transportation would be futile; trans- 
portation via the Panama Canal has virtually ceased, 
and would be too slow, anyway. 

The heavy reliance of the nation on its rail lines is 
revealed by their statistics. In March, 1942, the Santa 
Fe provided 107 per cent more ton-miles of freight 
service than in March, 1940; the Southern Pacific 
(Pacific Lines) 102 per cent more; the Union Pacific 
74 per cent more; the Northern Pacific 75 per cent 
more; the Great Northern 79 per cent more, and the 
Milwaukee 54 per cent more. 

These six lines (which are not alone involved) in 
March performed 10% billion ton-miles of freight 


service—equivalent to moving 10,000,000 tons an av- | 


erage of 1,250 miles. Probably half of this was a 
contribution to the war effort. The railroads being 
the only agency which, by any possibility, could move 
such an enormous traffic at reasonable speed, it fol- 
lows inevitably that we could not now be carrying on 
the war in the Pacific without the astounding service 
the railroads are rendering. 

This consideration should be given not only great 
but primary weight by the Transport Study Board in 
its investigation into the comparative economy and 
public service of competing transportation agencies. 
National policy during the past twenty years has done 
nothing but discourage the maintenance of adequate 
intercoastal rail service. The long-and-short-haul clause 
has been used to prevent the railways from retaining 
traffic greatly needed by them, especially in the de- 
pression ’Thirties. Highway transportation has been 
proliferated by every conceivable kind of governmental 
encouragement and aid. In effect, notice has been 
served on these railroads that the public did not want 
their services on the previous scale. If their manage- 
ments had acted in accordance with public policy, they 
would have greatly reduced their capacity. They did 
no such thirg, but maintained their properties to the 
highest level the limited resources allowed them would 
permit. 

Now that the nation so vitally needs them in 
its time of greatest danger, it is railroad policv. not 
government policy—private enterprise and foresight, 
not bureaucratic “planning” and hindsight—to which it 
owes transportation essential to its protection and 
victory. 

The necessity of efficient railroad service in war 
seems to be no more taken into account now than after 
the last war by those who are predicting that after 
this war traffic will be handled much more largely by 
air, highway and water. It won’t be unless, after this 
war, as since the last war, government senselessly sub- 
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sidizes and otherwise aids carriers incapable of pro- 
viding equally economical and essential service. Will 
our present war experience teach our government policy- 
makers the obvious about their past transportation 
policies? 

A penetrating observer has truly remarked: “Only 
the refusal of the Western lines to accept the fate 
decreed for them by national transportation policy— 
namely, shrinkage of their facilities by 50 per cent— 
has kept the Japs off our Pacific Coast.” 


Moving the Wheat 


An annual spectacle of outstanding efficiency in mass 
transportation—moving the wheat—will be missing this 
summer. Since the introduction of combines concen- 
trated the entire harvest into a few weeks, the railways 
in the winter and spring wheat territories, with the co- 
operation of the Car Service Division and the eastern 
railways, have worked out problems of car supply that 
were exceedingly difficult. 

Last year, because of the large amount of old gov- 
ernment-loan wheat in storage, it appeared that the 
railways would be called upon to handle the equivalent 
of two years’ crops in a few weeks; and they spared 
neither trouble nor expense in making preparations— 
which it turned out were largely unnecessary. Un- 
favorable weather for harvesting delayed the movement 
in a number of sections, and, by the time wheat began 
to move in quantities, the glutting of storage facilities 
brought the movement to a halt. 

This year the railways have been saved the expense 
of elaborate preparations because there has been no 
doubt that most of the crop could not move, there be- 
ing no place for it to go. This means only a temporary 
loss of traffic, because, sooner or later, the wheat stored 
in terminals and sub-terminals, country elevators, va- 
cant buildings in small towns, and on the farms will 
move; but under present disturbed world conditions, 
there is no telling when. 

Meanwhile, there has been absence of the propaganda 
begun last year to hold the railways responsible for a 
“car shortage”; everybody knows the problem now is 
one of storage. But an attempt was made to get the 
railways to assume responsibility for the distribution 
of permits under which the wheat is to move, on the 
ground that, when an embargo is declared, the I. C. C. 
charges the railways with the responsibility of seeing 
that each shipper is treated fairly and without discrimi- 
nation. The railways have argued successfully that 
they are in position to supply all transportation required 
for wheat, and, therefore, there is no reason why they 
should be called upon to constitute themselves the 
agency for distributing permits. 

Fortunately, through the medium of the shippers 
advisory boards, “clearing houses” are available where 
all such problems can be discussed. The situation cre- 
ated by the Department of Agriculture’s “ever normal 
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granary” plan is full of complexities. Without the pre- 
vailing complete co-operation of all the agencies in- 
volved, flooded terminals, cars standing for days and 
weeks under load, and interference with war produc- 
tion efforts might result. Under the present system of 
frank discussion of joint problems at advisory board 
meetings this could not happen. 


Stimulating War Production 


A dramatic incident occurred at one of the sessions 
of the War Conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association at Atlantic City. At the very end 
of a long program, on the first day of the conference, 
C. J. Symington, president of the Symington-Gould 
Corporation, was called upon to address the group on 
labor-management co-operation in the war production 
drive. It was a most difficult and inauspicious place on 
the program; but the simple and direct story that he 
told in utmost frankness and sincerity, supplemented 
by typical posters used for educational purposes at the 
Rochester plant, electrified the audience, and at the 
close of his twenty-minute talk he was given an en- 
thusiastic ovation. 

Here was a man who, at the very outset, frankly ad- 
mitted that his organization was skeptical about the 
workability of the labor-management plan, which had 
been suggested to industry by Donald Nelson. Never- 
theless, they decided to give it a trial. Labor selected 
its four representatives on the labor-management com- 
mittee, and “in selecting management members, care 
was taken to designate supervisors who stood high in 
the opinion of our labor ranks.” And because it was 
clearly understood that the committee would deal only 
with matters relating to more production, and because 
the committee was dominated by sincerity—‘‘confidence 
in the sincerity of the members, one to the other’— 
results quickly followed. 

The committee approached its task with a view to 
working out its own procedures and techniques. An 
army tank, which was driven through the plant, en- 
abled the workers to identify castings upon which they 
had worked. A suggestion box system was established, 
meritorious ideas being recognized by the awarding of 
war bonds and war stamps. Posters were designed of 
a serious nature and were personalized by using faces 
and scenes with which the workers were familiar. An 
attractive colored production chart was set up in a cen- 
tral location, so that the workers could follow day-by- 
day progress. Within thirty days production jumped 
14 per cent and the output per man-hour increased 834 
per cent. 

The joint committee developed its own program; it 
made mistakes, but these were insignificant compared 
with the unique and splendid ideas which it developed, 
that made a strong appeal to the workers and secured 
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their enthusiastic co-operation. Basically, however— 
and Mr. Symington emphasized this—the results were 
made possible because of the spirit of sincerity and the 
confidence that the members had in each other. He 
expressed the opinion, also, that out of the experiences 
of this wartime effort might well develop those under- 
standings that will be so necessary in facing postwar 
readjustments. 

The late Daniel Willard in summing up the results 
of union-management co-operation on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, as was pointed out in the Railway Age of April 
18, 1942, indicated that the success of the movement was 
based upon mutual trust and understanding. He insisted 
that such a project could only succeed when the par- 
ticipators were “fair” to each other. Experiences on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Canadian National, 
under peace-time conditions, would seem to confirm 
Mr. Symington’s prediction as to the possibilities for 
labor-management co-operation in the future. 


Daniel Willard 


Although he was 81 years old, had had a very full 
life, and had virtually retired, Daniel Willard’s passing 
will be regarded as a great loss throughout the rail- 
road industry and the nation.. A man of simple tastes, 
and very modest in discussing his talents and achieve- 
ments, he will always be ranked by those familiar with 
railroad history among the giants of the industry. 

He had a playfulness and sense of humor that he 
usually showed only among his intimates. He had a 
kindliness and affectionateness, also, that they only 
knew. He was so interested in everything that he 
studied almost everything, and, without much school- 
ing, was truly learned. He had indefatigable industry, 
energy and driving force, and, until within recent years, 
exhausted all his colleagues and associates who tried to 
keep pace with him. He had a keen Yankee shrewd- 
ness that usually enabled him to hold his own in nego- 
tiations, but, at the same time, he possessed as fine a 
conscience as ever helped or hampered a man in “prac- 
tical” affairs. 

Although he rose through the operating department, 
he had, because of many years of the most intensive 
study, observation and experience, an unsurpassed mas- 
tery of every branch of railroading. His reputation for 
tolerance of opposing views, for real friendliness for 
working men, and for willingness to accept every rea- 
sonable form of regulation, gave him an extraordinary 
influence with leaders of labor unions and with public 
men in Washington. 

In short, Daniel Willard was as truly a great man— 
as truly a good man, an able executive, an able states- 
man, an ideal citizen—as this nation has ever pro- 
duced; and, while so deeply regretting his loss, the 
railroad industry is deeply proud that his long career 
of honest, arduous achievement was devoted to it. 





Mixed-Class Coach for Service on the Mozambique Railway, Portuguese East Africa, Built By American Car & Foundry Co. 


Steel Coaches to East Africa 


Portuguese Mozambique Railways install lightweight 
cars in high-speed service 


7 HE American Car & Foundry Co. at Berwick, Pa., 


has recently completed three mixed coaches of 3-ft. 
6-in. gage and four third-class coaches of 29% in. 
gage for the Mozambique Railway, Portuguese East 
Africa. The mixed coaches are equipped to carry 12 
first-class passengers, 32 second-class, and 80 third-class, 
a total of 124 passengers each. The third-class coaches 
are shorter and narrower but accommodate a total of 
80 passengers using 76 regular seats and 4 folding 
auxiliary seats. 
Low-alloy high-tensile steels were used throughout 
the framing and strength members resulting in a sub- 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of New Coaches for 
Mozambique Railway 


Mixed 
coaches 


Third-class 
coaches 
29% 
36,509 
48,500 


Track gage, in. K 
Light weiclt of car on rai's. lb. .......... 55,990 
Loated weitht cf car cn rails, Ib. ......... 74,509 
WEI EOF BPS A 6s ioe voc dewieee sees 21,000 
Lengh cver-all courled, ft.-in. ........... 

RN RIOR SSE IG no oon os dase sede siny ? 
Weare mver-ai te 4 nse Tins: 6. ook ess 9-2 
Width over side sills, ft.<in, 26. cece. cccess 8-05/16 
Height, rail to top of roof sheet, ft.-in..... 12-13% 
Height, rail to top of floor, ft.-in. ........ 3-81% 
Height, inside floor to cei:ing, ft.-in. ...... 8-211/16 


stantial saving of weight on these cars. Center sills con- 
sist of two 21.9-lb. rolled-steel channels extending for 
the full length of the car which are tied together at the 
top with a full-length cover plate welded to the channel 
top flanges. Built-up I-beam crossbearers span the width 
of the car and consist of the top and bottom cover plates 
welded to a web plate. The bolsters consist of a box 
shaped member formed by top and bottom cover plates 
welded to two web plates. This is provided with a 
welded bolster center-filler and cast-steel body center 
plate. A suitable number of 13-gage pressed channel 
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floor beams are provided between the cross bearers and 
welded in place at the side sill and the center sill. 

The underframe sub-assembly portion of the side sill 
is a light gage pressed zee member which is substantially 
welded to all of the transverse members. The under- 
frame is securely braced against racking by the provision 
of a light-gage alloy-steel sub-floor sheet covering the 
entire underframe, making a water-tight and well-in- 
sulated dead-air chamber beneath the plywood floor to 
the first- and second-class compartments, and the tongue- 
and-groove maple floor in the third-class compartment 
and third-class coach. The end sills and platform sills 
consist of built-up formed shapes and pressings which tie 
in with a pressed steel buffer end of all-welded con- 
construction. 


Second-Class Compartment of the Mozambique Railway 
Coach 
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The side frame consists of a rolled-angle side sill and 
side plate. The pressed post, belt rail and window head- 
er when welded together make a stiff framing to which 
the side sheets are spot welded. Due to the narrow 
clearances on these railroads at the side sill height, an 
ogee curve in the side girders just above the side sills 
accompl'shes a narrowing of the width at this point of 
1311444 in. on the mixed coaches and 10 in. on the nar- 
rower third-class coaches. 

In the mixed coaches a center entrance is installed for 
the first- and second-class passengers and, where the side 
sills are cut away for this entrance, a reinforcing channel 
is added beneath the bottom step forming a triangular 
shaped truss w.th the door post and side sill on each side 
of the entrance. 

The end framing consists of rolled-steel angle corner 
posts and door posts combined with pressed zee inter- 





Third-Class Compartment—Steel Shutters Are Shown in 
Position for Protection Against Sun or Rain 


open. Chrome-plated bars inside and out protect the 
upper rail of the sash when luggage is passed in and 
out through the windows, which is an operating custom 
in Portuguese East Africa. Louvered steel shutters in- 
side the windows are used as protection against sun and 
tropical rain when the window sash is open. Suitable 
to the tropical climate, the cars are decorated in cool 
colors, the schemes being built around blues and grays. 

The cars were built for a new program of fast pas- 
senger service and will operate at a maximum speed of 
about 60 m. p. h. 





Brake End View of a Mixed-Class Coach Which Indicates 
the Adovtion of the American Standard Vertical Plane 
Coupler on One Division of the Mozambique Railway 


mediate posts and 6-in. rolled I-beam center posts to 
make a strong end sub-assembly. The ends are sheathed 
with 14-gage steel sheets and strengthening is added to 
take care of the anti-telescoping feature. 

The roof framing consists of lightweight side-plate 
angles to which are arc welded pressed zee-shaped car- 
lines. Four lines of zee-shaped purlines run the full 
length of the car and they are welded to each carline. 
This framing is then riveted to the 16-gage roof sheets 
and, when finally riveted to the side girders, forms an 
extremely stiff unit. 

The windows are of the drop-action balanced type; 


they slide in cushioned guides, and are designed to sta | 
: ee i wore’ 20 SY Brake End View of Third-Class Coach to Be Used on Another | 
m any desired position. The sash drops In behind the Division of the Mozambique Railway Where the Link-and- | 
wainscoting, leaving the upper two thirds of the. window Pin Coupler Is Still In Use 
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Military Railroad 


at Camp Claiborne 























All Photos 4 


711TH ENGINEER BATTALION BUILDS 
AND OPERATES ITS OWN 48-MILE LINE 


Upper Left—Sgt. Technician Glenn Snyder 
of Ft. Wayne (Engineer) and Sgt. Ralph 
Perry (Conductor) of Oelwein. 


Lower Left—Construction Progresses To- 
ward ‘“‘Golden Spike’’, Due on July 11. 


Upper Right—In the Yard. 


Lower Right—Pvt. A. C. Davison (Oper- 
ator) of Gt. Neck, N. Y. 
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Getting the Best Men Available 


New York Central hires all N. Y. clerical employees through 
central office with modern personnel appraisal methods — 
System soon to be extended to include other occupations 


had in operation in the New York area a cen- 

tralized employment office for clerical workers— 
an agency which has proved effective in securing the 
highest available type of employees in a period of em- 
ployment expansion, with a relatively limited labor 
market. 

Prior to the establishment of the centralized employ- 
ment office, each department did its own hiring. Ap- 
plicants for positions under such conditions, perforce, 
have to make the rounds of a considerable number of 
officers—among which varying standards and predilec- 
tions may prevail; and it is possible, under such condi- 
tions, for one department to be turning applicants away 
whom another department would be very glad to get. 
The centralized employment office weeds out the unfit, 
thereby saving the time of officers in the departments 
doing the hiring. It also avoids the risk of turning 
away desirable applicants, while less desirable ones get 
the jobs. Under the new set-up, a department in need 
of a clerical employee makes known its desire to the 
employment office—on a prepared form, telling what the 
job pays, whether it is permanent or temporary, what the 
desired qualifications are as to experience and education, 
and what age range and sex of employee are sought. 


To New York Central for several months has 


How Applicant Gets on Payroll 


The employment office selects from among its file of 
applicants the one who appears most fully to satisfy the 
requirements of the position, and sends him to the de- 
partment making the request. If this designee is not 
acceptable to the department having the vacancy, reasons 
for rejection are supplied by it to the central employ- 
ment office—which then selects another applicant for 
interview. All this is to say that, actually putting the 
employee on the payroll is a function which is reserved, 
as heretofore, to the department in which he will work. 
On the other hand, the department seeking an em- 
ployee must make its selection from applicants sent 
to it by the employment office. The department look- 
ing for help is, thus, not obliged to take on employees 
of whom it does not approve—but neither is it possible 
for it to give a position to an applicant who falls below 
the standards set by the central employment office. In- 
deed, there is an order in effect which forbids entering 
the name of a new clerical employee on the payroll in 


‘the New York area, without written authorization from 


the central employment office. 

In charge of the employment office is an assistant to 
the manager of personnel, who also has an assistant— 
both being men of long service with the railroad, who 
have supplemented their practical experience with pro- 
fessional academic study of personnel methods. These 
men interview male applicants, while two women as- 
sistants, thoroughly trained in personnel work, inter- 
view female aspirants to a railroad career. Applicants 
are graded numerically by the interviewers as “excellent” 
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(4), “very good” (3), “satisfactory” (2), “fair” (1), 
or “poor” (0) on each of eleven desirable characteristics, 
namely, appearance, enthusiasm, judgment, emotional 
stability, self-confidence, personality, voice and speech, 
general health, general education, business experience, 
and courtesy. Thus it would be possible for the perfect 
applicant to attain a numerical rating of 44. None 
attain such a rating. On the other hand, even for rela- 
tively minor positions, it has not yet been found neces- 
sary to employ any applicant with less than 22 points— 
which would place him, on the average, in the lower 
reaches of the “very good” category. 


Accurate Appraisal by Interviewers 


The persons doing the interviewing are sufficiently 
well trained that their observations are not haphazard— 
as is disclosed by a frequent check, i.e., having an appli- 
cant interviewed by two or more persons and comparing 
their ratings. They seldom differ to a material extent. 

In connection with the greater care being exercised 
in the hiring of clerical employees, under this program, 
the personnel department has thoroughly revised—in 
the light of modern conditions—its form of application 
for employment. Information in considerable detail is 
required of the prospective employee—but all of it has 
some reference to his eligibility for a job. The result 
is an application blank which is far less formidable than 
the applicant often faces when he seeks railroad work. 
Domestic status, nationality of parents, state of health, 
details of education, and a complete record of past em- 
ployment with wages paid and reasons for leaving—- 
such is among the information required. The applicant 
is also called upon to sign a request addressed to each 
of his former employers, asking and authorizing them 
to provide the New York Central with full information 
as to his record of service and his reasons for leaving. 
An innovation for clerical employees—applicants are 
also expected to pass a physical examination before 
being accepted as permanent employees. They are also 


_ now being asked, as a part of the national defense pro- 


gram, to record their fingerprints for the records the 
FBI is making of all employees engaged around facili- 
ties which are essential to the war effort. 


Will Hire Trainmen This Way Too 


This employment office, as indicated at the outset, 
deals only with clerical employees. However, applicants 
for other jobs come to it, and these are referred, with a 
note of introduction from the personnel department, 
to the proper departments which may have need of 
their services. The employment office policy is to give 


each and every applicant courteous, intelligent and rea- 

sonably prompt attention and, thereby, to create a feel- 

ing of friendliness to the railroad on the part of all 

In other words, the employment office is 
(Continued on page 56) 


applicants. 
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More Tie Renewals Made in 1941] 


Data reported by A.R.E. A. Committee on Ties 


show replacements 8.3 per cent larger than in 1940 


EVENTY-THREE railways in the United States 
and Canada inserted in renewals more ties per mile 
of maintained track in 1941 than in 1940, while 
55 renewed less ties, 5 applied the same number, 1 used 
only second-hand ties for its replacements and one road, 
the Colorado & Wyoming, became Class I on January 
1, 1941. Of these 135 roads, 132 are in the United 
States and 3 in Canada. Those in the United States 


inserted 47,224,593 ties in renlacement in 1941, compared 
with 43,616,634 ties in 1940, an increase of 3,607,959 
ties, or 8.3 per cent. The three Canadian roads inserted 
8,759,418 ties in 1941, comnared with 8,973,053 ties in 
1940, a decrease of 213,635 ties, or 2 per cent. These 
and other important comparisons can be drawn from the 
tabulation of statistics relating to tie renewals compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics from reports made 








Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada 
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Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada 


for the Calendar Year Ending December 31, 1941—Continued 
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to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the roads, 
and reproduced here in condensed form. 

In general, while the number of ties renewed per 
mile of maintained track, with the exceptions to be 
noted, did not vary widely from 1940, it is of interest 
that the average for all Class I roads in the United 
States was 12 greater than the average for 1940, and 
exceeded the five-year average by 9 ties to the mile. 
Among the noteworthy changes were the Delaware & 
Hudson, 116—169; the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
‘ern, 35—54; the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
357—389; the Atlanta & West Point, 153—247; the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 194—227; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 136—186; the Union Pacific, 
160—187; the Kansas City Southern, 133—245; the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, 148—121; the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines,.127—85; the Western Mary- 
land, 179—141; the Virginian, 143—111; and the 
Florida East Coast, 199—156. In each of these compari- 
sons, the fivures for 1940 are given first. 

Of equal interest are the comparisons by regions, these 
being as follows: the New England region, 92—100; 
the Great Lakes region, 104—121; the Central Eastern 
region, 99—121; the Pocahontas region, 77—84; the 
Southern region, 169—174; the Northwestern region, 
153—156; the Central Western region, 122—135; and 
the Southwestern region, 136—150. For the United 
States as a whole the comparison is 128—140 and the 
five-year average is 131. 

Further analysis of the tie-renewal statistics reveals 
that in 1941 treated ties were applied exclusively on 48 
roads, compared with 47 in 1940, and that 9 roads used 
no treated ties, compared with 6 roads in the previous 
year. On 49 roads more than 80 per cent of the ties 
applied were treated ; on 7 roads the percentage of treated 
ties ranged from 60 to 80; on 10 roads from 40 to 60 
per cent of the ties were treated; on 6 roads the treated 
ties represented from 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
number anplied; and on 5 others the treated ties ranged 
from negligible to 20 per cent. 


More Ties Are Treated 


Relatively, in 1941 there was a marked increase in 
the use of treated ties, these ties having constituted 87.5 
per cent of all ties inserted in replacement during the 
year, compared with 84.5 per cent in-1940. While this 
represents an increase of 3 in the ratio of treated to un- 
treated ties, it also represents an increase of 12 per 
cent in the number of treated ties applied, compared with 
1940. 

Numerically the increase was 4,438,701 treated 
ties, from 36,876,368 in 1940 to 41,315,069 in 1941. 
There was a decrease of 11 per cent in the number of 
untreated ties applied in 1941, compared with 1940. 
Numerically the decrease was from 6,257,905 untreated 
ties applied in 1940 to 5,561,746 in 1941, or 696,159 
less in the latter year. Fewer second-hand, tunnel and 
substitute ties were applied in 1941 than in the previous 
year, the decrease being 134,583, from 482,361 in 1940 
to 347,778 in 1941. 

The tabulation contains a column showing the five- 
year average renewals for each road, which reveals that 
the roads having the lowest five-year averages per mile 
of maintained track were the Norfolk & Western, 37; 
the Lehigh Valley, 48; the Reading, 49; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, 60; the Long Island, 68; the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 69; the Central 
of New Jersey, 76; the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
78; the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 78; and the Chesapeake 
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& Ohio, 80. The five-year average for the three Canadian 
roads ranged from 154 to 265. 

Three measures of tie-renewal policies are shown in 
the last three columns of the accompanying table. One 
of these gives the average cost of wooden crossties; 
another gives the cost of tie renewals per mile of main- 
tained track; and the final column gives the cost of 
wooden crossties per thousand equated gross-ton miles. 

The data in the table cover a total of 335,659.2 miles 
of maintained tracks, compared with 336,839.8 miles in 
1940, a decrease of 1180.6 miles. 


Getting the Best Men 
(Continued from page 53) 


seen, as in fact it is, to be one of the road’s important 
public and employee contacts—and one which, by the 
degree of its attentiveness, may have a considerable 
effect upon employee and public relations. 

There is, of course, no reason why this modernized 
and centralized employment procedure, utilizing the best 
practices of scientific personnel management, might not 
be extended to other occupations and other localities. 
Such indeed is the company’s intention but, as with all 
innovations, wisdom prompts evolution rather than revo- 
lution. A system worked out and perfected in a limited 
area by actual experience can be extended as conditions 
permit—with more hope of avoiding error and misunder- 
standing than if a comprehensive system-wide reform 
were attempted over-night. In a few days the services 
of the department will be extended to the employment of 
train service men, apprentices, elevator operators and 
several other classes of employees in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

The employment office draws off salient details of 
information from applications and puts them on index 
cards—one alphabetically, by name, and another by occu- 
pation. In this manner quick access can be had to all 
qualified applicants for any position which can be named. 
Employees who find promotion slow in their own de- 
partments are encouraged to visit the employment office 
and provide it with the necessary information on their 
qualifications. Thus a typist, already employed by the 
railroad in one department, might find an opening in 
another department as a stenographer, at higher pay. 
Under the former, decentralized employment procedure 
the typist might have continued on at the old job— 
while a newcomer would get the better-paying position. 
The centralized system avoids this condition. It, there- 
fore, serves to improve the morale (i.e., confidence in 
the management’s justice and wisdom) of employees 
already in service, as well as to insure the highest avail- 
able quality in newcomers to the payroll. 

The management is satisfied that the new procedure 
has given it many employees of a distinctly higher aver- 
age caliber than it could have hoped to have obtained 
otherwise—a service of real bearing on operating eff- 
ciency in a period when as many as 100 new employees 
monthly (in the clerical category) are being hired in 
the New York area alone. 





Brack Locomotives 1n Britain.—More than 20,000 British 
locomotives have shifted into battle dress for the duration of the 
war, abandoning the distinctive colors of the respective railways. 
The crimson of the London, Midland & Scottish, the green of the 
Southern and the Great Western, and the green and blue of the 
London & North Eastern, as well as emblems, gold leaf and 
other decorations have been discontinued for a uniform wartime 
black, with marked savings in labor and materials. 
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E. M. Durham Jr. Is Succeeded 
By John D. Farrington 


Rock Island’s chief executive officer resigns— Recent 
operating ratio lowest in road’s history 






















































M. DURHAM, JR., who was made chief execu- 

tive officer of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 

in November, 1935, two years after it had been 
placed in trusteeship, has resigned, and will be suc- 
ceeded by John D. Farrington, chief operating officer, 
effective July 15. 

Mr. Durham came to the Rock Island from the Mis- 
souri Pacific, of which he had been senior vice-president, 
and took over management of the property for the Rock 
Island trustees. A few months later he selected Mr. 
Farrington, then general manager of the Burlington lines 
in Texas, for chief operating officer. 

The Rock Island was then suffering severely from the 
depression. Its gross earnings had declined from $148,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $65,000,000 in 1932, and were only 
$67,000,000 in 1935. Its net operating income in 1929 
of $25,000,000 had been replaced in 1935 by a deficit. 
Its gross earnings had increased in 1941 to $97,000,000, 
and its net operating income to almost $17,000,000; 
and in the first one-third of 1942 there was a further 
large increase in gross earnings and a further increase 
in net operating income from $4,741,000 to $7,700,000. 

As the figures show, under Mr. Durham’s manage- 
ment and Mr. Farrington’s operation there has been 
great progress. Extensive improvements have been 
made in roadway and structures; equipment has been 
modernized ; a fleet of 15 streamlined passenger trains, 
E. M. Durham, Jr. the Rockets, has been placed in service; and operating 
and transportation ratios were made the lowest in Rock 
Island history. The operating ratio of 71.3 in 1941 
compared with 73.5 per cent in 1929; 90 per cent in 
1935 and 77.3 per cent in 1940. The transportation 
ratio was reduced from 35 per cent in 1929 and 44 per 
cent in 1935 to 34.3 in 1941. 

Mr. Durham came to the Rock Island with an en- 
gineering background that had been rounded out with 
years of experience in operation. He was born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on October 23, 1875, and was educated at 
Lehigh university, from which he graduated in 1898. 
In 1896-97 he was engaged with the United States War 
Department on hydrographic surveys on the Ouachita 
river, following which he served for several years as 
recorder for the Deep Waterways Commission of the 
State of New York. He entered railway service in 1899 
as a transitman on the Chicago & North Western, leav- 
ing in the following year to go with the Southern as an 
assistant engineer. While with this railway he was pro- 
moted through the positions of resident engineer, prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, assistant chief engineer, and 
chief engineer. While connected with the Southern, he 
also served for two years as valuation engineer of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic (now the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast) and as executive general agent of 
the Southern. 

In 1920 Mr. Durham joined the United States Rail- 
road Administration as manager of the department of 


John D. Farrington (Continued on page 60) 
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Wants Integrated Transportation 
Companies — Now 






Conn tells study board of Transportation Association of America’s plan 


sociation of America for revamping the nation’s 
transportation set-up by the creation of an eleven, 
fourteen, or seventeen integrated system to render “all 
types of service, whether it be rail, highway, water or 


Pret being developed by the Transportation As- 


air,” were high-lighted by the Association’s executive 
vice-president, Donald D. Conn, in his testimony last 
week at the Washington, D. C., hearings in connection 
with the Board of Investigation and Research’s study of 
public aids to carriers. Mr. Conn told Board Member 
C. E. Childe that he thinks private interests could be in- 
duced to take what Mr. Childe called “such revolution- 
ary action”; and, moreover, he would do his integrating 
during the war period, for he believes that the effectua- 
tion of a transportation policy “must not await the un- 
certain repercussions of a post-war period of readjust- 
ment.” 
The hearings which opened en June 29 were concluded 
on July 3. Board Chairman Nelson Lee Smith an- 
nounced that briefs would be received not later than Au- 
gust 25, while reply briefs will be due September 15. 
- Also, he . revealed the Board’s intention to circulate “what 
may be in the nature of a preliminary or proposed re- 
port,” which parties to the proceeding will have an op- 
portunity to criticize. Meanwhile any additional exhibits 
which may be prepared by the Board’s staff will be dis- 
tributed. In addition to the presentation of Mr. Conn, 
the hearing sessions subsequent to those reported in the 
Railway Age of July 4, page 19, included the conclusion 
of the railroad presentation and statements by represen- 
tatives of waterway, port, and municipal interests. Also, 
Dr. C. S. Morgan, who was director of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation’s Section of Research, ap- 
peared briefly to obtain permission to file a statement 
seabinioe comments on the record made in connection 
with the coordinator’s “Public Aids to Transportation” 
report. 


~*~ 


Must Maintain Private Enterprise in Transport 


Leading up to his brief outline of the broad plan for 
transportation integration, Mr. Conn told of the Trans- 
portation Association’s “conviction that if private enter- 
prise is to remain as a basic doctrine of ‘keystone’ in 
our social and economic life after this war is over, this 
principle must be maintained in transportation.” 
considered the public aids study “of actual value” only 
insofar as the facts developed ‘ ‘influence government 
policies for the future.’’ With respect to transportation, 
the witness suggested that “competition is evidently en- 
tering here into a new phase,” bringing us “back where 
we started in 1887.” Thus we must “begin all over 
again our consideration of the whole problem.” 

“Integration,” as defined by Mr. Conn, “is the work- 
ing together of all forms of transport for a mutual ad- 
vantage and a composite service to the public.” While 
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to put over revamping before post-war repercussions set in 


He. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 


he agreed to submit further details when the Association 
files its brief, the witness made the following general 
statement of his idea: 

Any such plan must avoid undue disturbance to labor and per- 
sonnel employment. .. . And, it would appear that plans might 
be adopted which do not necessarily call for an immediate form- 
ula for the exchange of securities. Obviously, there can be no 
measure of real values of either stock or bonds until some years 
after this war is over. Therefore, it would be preferable to 
adopt a leisurely procedure in bringing about these integrated 
systems having the plan so flexible during a so-called test period 
that the corrective changes might be adopted if experience and 
research suggest them. 


No Danger of Monopoly 


There are approximately 67,000 communities in America now 
enjoying rail service. Of this number, almost exactly 10 per 
cent have competitive rail service. In our deliberations thus far 
we have ascertained that a 17-system transportation plan would 
continue to give rail competition to every community of over 8,000 
population. Hence the public interest would be thoroughly satis- 
fied from that viewpoint... . 

Any plan, among other things, should provide for the absorp- 
tion of the tax burden by the type of facility which actually en- 
joys the traffic; meaning that a fair share of the cost of local -- 
government plus the accommodations for the facility itself would 
be borne by the traffic which actually utilized the particular road- 
bed. For example, if a branch rail line is abandoned and truck 
service substituted by an integrated company, such service so far 
as local taxes are concerned should be required to pay its way 
and a like formula applied to the competing private carrier. By 
this method there would be no incentive or opportunity for any 
form of carrier to encourage subsidy, as each mode of transpor- 
tation would be placed on an equal footing. If the government 
continued its policy of subsidy, the benefits thereof would be de- 
rived by the regulated integrated carrier to the same extent as 
the private carrier. It must be presumed, therefore, that the 
regulated carrier, rendering all types of service and being able 
to distribute and balance its traffic by the least costly method, 
could so reduce the cost of its total operations that rates could 
be adjusted to make private transportation unprofitable. 


’ The prime object of the plan is to save and recover for regulated 


transportation all possible tonnage during normal or post-war 
conditions. 


Modifications of federal law which would be necessary 
to effectuate the plan were listed by Mr. Conn as fol- 
lows: Change the Interstate Commerce Act’s declaration 
of policy to emphasize “inherent advantages” of - inte- 
grated transportation systems, rather than stressing “in- 
herent advantages” of each form, separately considered ; 
modify provisions relating to pooling and mergers; re- 
peal the Sherman anti-trust law as it may be construed 
to apply to regulated transportation; repeal the Panama 
Canal Act; modify “various provisions of existing law 
which encourage or result in unnecessary or destructive 
competition.” 

Byrl A. Whitney, counsel for the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, was concerned about what he thought 
would be the railroad consolidation aspects of the plan 
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sketched by Mr. Conn. He asked the witness if he 
thought it would have been wise in the light of present- 
day conditions to have consummated consolidation plans 
proposed in the ’Thirties. Mr. Conn did think it would 
have been wise, for he believes that transportation sys- 
tems should be integrated “so the consumer will enjoy 
the most economical service.” In the same connection 
he told Mr. Childe that the Association’s plan would 
contemplate a reserve transportation capacity for war 
traffic. He pointed out, however, that there is now no 
bottleneck so far as domestic transportation is concerned, 
adding that domestic agencies will be able to carry the 
load if given “a reasonable break’”’ on priorities. 

Later, Mr. Whitney protested that Mr. Conn was 
asking the Board to lay down a new declaration of trans- 
portation policy, whereas the B. of R. T. had assumed 
that the investigatidns were to be bottomed on the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940’s declaration. It seemed to Mr. 
Whitney that, despite its emphasis on private enterprise, 
Mr. Conn’s “design for living’? was a “most complete 
plan for government ownership”; and he wondered if 
the “sky is the limit,” leaving the B. of R. T. and other 
interests free to pour out to the Board “our design for 
living.” Chairman Smith assured the Trainmen’s attor- 
ney that the Board would be guided by the provisions of 
the statute in determining how far the testimony of any 
witness is pertinent to the investigation. 


Breed, Older and Downs Defend Their Report 


The railroad presentation was concluded with the tes- 
timony of C. B. Breed, professor of railway and highway 
transportation at Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Clifford Older, consulting engineer ; and W. S. Downs, 
professor of railroad and highway engineering at West 
Virginia University. They are the authors of “High- 
way Costs,” the study of highway costs and motor vehicle 
payments in the United States which was published by 
the Association of American Railroads in January, 1939. 
That study—the so-called Breed-Older-Downs report— 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of February 18, 1939, 
page 310. Generally it found that users of the highways 
failed by ten billion dollars to pay their proportionate 
share of highway costs during the 12-year period, 1921- 
1932. Also, that the average annual subsidy rate of 
about 800 million dollars did not diminish after 1932; 
and that the largest subsidy (amounting to almost $2,000 
per vehicle per year) was going to the big (over five 
tons) for-hire trucks. 

In his testimony last week, Professor Downs took 
issue with the use in the Board’s tentative exhibits of 
“annual expenditures” as a basis for the allocation of 
highway costs. He urged adoption of the “annual cost” 
basis, which, he explained, embraces such things as an- 
nual amortization, interest, and taxes, instead of just the 
amount of.money spent on highways in a given year. 
The witness also noted that the Board’s staff did not in- 
clude any cost figure for unsurfaced roads, of which there 
are some 2,400,000 miles comprising 60 per cent of the 
_ road system. The cost of such roads, Professor Downs 
said, is “not less than $1,500 a mile.” 

Professor Breed, among other things, discussed the 
motor vehicle use of rural roads, saying that such use 
was so predominant as to make other uses relatively in- 
significant. He conceded that highways result in “con- 
sequential benefits” to land, but nevertheless contended 
that such benefits “grow out of motor vehicle use.”’ Also, 
“consequential benefits” to land are incidents of “any 
transportation service,” being “more conspicuous as to 
railfoads.” Thus while Professor Breed would not con- 
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sider “consequential benefits” in fixing highway costs, he 
would insist that any study which did consider them 
should also consider “consequential benefits” of railroads. 


Trucks Want Credit for ““Land-Grant”’ Rates 


Upon cross examination by J. Ninian Beall, counsel 
for American Trucking Associations, Inc., Professor 
Breed said that the Breed-Older-Downs report consid- 
ered “prudent investment” in connection with its high- 
way studies only to the extent of taking in work relief 
expenditures at 75 per cent. Nor did the study eliminate 
expenditures on highways from which trucks are barred. 
The witness thought that common carriers should pay 
something toward the cost of such roads, because they 
get business off them. Mr. Beall also brought out the 
fact that the report did not consider “benefits” to the 
government in the way of reduced rates on truck routes 
paralleling railroad land-grant mileage. Defending that 
finding of the report which held that the general tax- 
payers ought to pay about the same per capita for high- 
ways as they were paying before the coming of the mo- 
tor vehicle, Professor Breed told Dr. Burton N. Behling, 
director of the public aids study, that the evidence would 
not support a proposition to the effect that the trend of 
highway expenditures was upward before the motor ve- 
hicle appeared. 

J. H. Hays, counsel for the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, who was associated with A. A. R. 
General Counsel J. Carter Fort on the railroad presenta- 
tion, conducted the direct. examination of Mr. Older. 
Mr. Hays brought out the fact that his witness developed 
the so-called Older formula which has been the basis of 
highway pavement designs in Illinois since 1920, and 
which is “used widely in other states.” Mr. Older told 
of his studies which have indicated that required pave- 
ment thicknesses are closely related to the square root of 
maximum wheel loads. He conceded, as General Man- 
ager John V. Lawrence of A. T. A. had previously as- 
serted, that solid-tired vehicles were used in his pave- 
ment tests, insisting, however, that this would make no 
difference in the relative assignment of pavement wear 
and tear to vehicles of different weights. The remainder 
of Mr. Older’s testimony was in explanation of an ex- 
hibit which he submitted to show how the Breed-Older- 
Downs report had assigned to various types of motor 
vehicles/the $1,495,218,000 in annual costs found charge- 
able to motor vehicles for the year 1932. The total was 
made up of $946,115,000 in capital costs and $549,103,- 
000 in maintenance costs. 


Port of New York Authority 


First of what the Board listed as “waterway organi- 
zations” was the Port of New York Authority, although 
its witness—Walter P. Hedden, chief, Bureau of Com- 
merce—said at the outset that the Authority has “no 
particular Interest in any one type of transportation as 
against another.” Mr. Hedden did, however, have a “few 
observations on the calculation of public aids to water 
carriers, insofar as they relate to seacoast harbors, par- 
ticularly the port of New York.” In that connection he 
went on to comment on his exhibit which was designed 
to make the following points: (a) That the movement of 
freight by railroad car ferry in New York harbor is a 
significant portion of the total commerce on the water- 
ways and, by any logical system of accounting, should be 
allotted a portion of the costs of improvement and main- 
tenance; (b) that the cost of dredging the main entrance 
channels of New York harbor should be allocated in 
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large part to super-liners; (c) that a large part of ex- 
penditures for channels in New York harbor was and is 
for purposes of providing access to Army and Navy bases 
and facilities directly used for national defense rather 
than normal commerce; (d) that certain projects upon 
which monies have been expended heretofore in creating 
ship channels are now obsolete. 

Responding to questions by Parker McCollester, coun- 
sel for the American Hawaiian Steamship Company and 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., Mr. Hedden 
agreed that there were railroad marine operations at 
ports other than New York—such as San Francisco, 
Calif., New Orleans, La., and Newport News, Va. Mr. 
McCollester’s own witness, D. S. Morrison, vice-presi- 
dent of American Hawaiian, took a position like that of 
Mr. Hedden with respect to the allocation of waterway 
costs. He also complained about the competition which 
he said American Hawaiian and Luckenbach encounter 
from the subsidized merchant marine, suggesting that 
the “demoralization” of the last post-war period be 
studied in order that a repetition may be avoided when 
a greatly augmented merchant fleet comes back from its 
present war service. 


Lake Carriers’ Association 


L. C. Sabin, vice-president of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, made a brief statement giving information about 
the Great Lakes waterway system, which he called 
“unique” in that only about 10 per cent of its 1,000-mile 
route has required excavation to provide a depth of 23 
to 25 feet. He said that during the past 100 years the 
federal government had spent only $72,000,000 on lake 
channel and harbor improvements, and that the system’s 
annual maintenance cost had averaged less than $800,000 
during the past decade. The higher annual-cost figure 
shown in the Board’s calculations, he explained, was ac- 
counted for by the inclusion of interest and depreciation. 
“The Great Lakes system is quite able to carry any bur- 
den of costs that can be reasonably assumed,” Mr. Sabin 
assured the Board. He was followed by Major J. H. 
Ross, chairman of the New York State Waterways 
Association’s Legislative Committee, who asked the 
Board to consider the flood-control and hydro-electric- 
power phases of the New York State Barge Canal when 
it gets around to compiling figures for that waterway. 

Stuart B. Bradley, counsel for John I. Hay Company 
and “certain other carriers operating on the Illinois and 
other waterways,” also asked cost allocations for water- 
ways be so made that navigation would not be charged 
for flood control, power works, etc. Also, he would 
confine allocations to navigation to “presently effective 
aids,” eliminating imprudent expenditures and outlays 
on projects now obsolete; nor would he include any al- 
lowance for interest on construction costs. On the traf- 
fic side, Mr. Bradley thinks “potential” traffic should be 
considered in determining unit costs. 


Mississippi Valley Waterway Groups 


Theodore Brent appeared for the Mississippi River 
Carriers Association, the Mississippi Valley Association, 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, the Upper 
Mississippi Waterway Association, and the Upper Mis- 
sissippi & St. Croix River Improvement Association. All 
of these organizations, Mr. Brent said, are opposed to 
any form of tolls on the waterways, and they reserve the 
right to oppose in Congress any such levy which might 
be proposed as a result of the Board’s studies. Also, 
the witness opposed the use of any interest item in 
waterway-cost calculations, and he objected to the in- 
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clusion of work-relief expenditures as public aids to 
waterways. “Any attempt to make waterways pay their 
way,” Mr. Brent said, “would disrupt the whole rate 
situation in the United States; it would wipe waterway 
traffic off the map.” 

In measuring waterway costs, the witness contended 
that some yardstick other than “the mere tonnage of 
present users” must be found—otherwise “you’ll always 
have capacity and no traffic.” When Mr. Brent empha- 
sized what he conceived to be the national-defense value 
of the waterways, Mr. Fort read from the War Depart- 
ment’s Technical Manual of April, 1941, a statement as- 
serting that the railroads “are the backbone of national 
defense; all other forms of transportation are but ex- 
tensions and auxiliary services.” The A. A. R. general 
counsel followed through to quote from the record of an 
Interstate Commerce Commission proceeding where a 
War Department representative had made a statement 
to the effect that no other form of transportation should 
be permitted to impair the railroad system in any way. 


- Mr. Brent conceded that the railroads are of value to 


national defense, too. 

Julian M. King, chairman and tariff publishing agent 
of the Atlantic-Gulf-Coastwise Steamship Freight Bu- 
reau, stressed the difficulties the Board would encounter 
in any undertaking to allocate costs to waterway users. 
Frederick N. MacMillin, executive secretary of the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, and R. W. Gamble, 
superintendent of Milwaukee’s Board of Street Construc- 
tion & Repairs, made similar presentations, complaining 
that the present basis of financing city streets imposes an 
undue burden on the general taxpayer. 


E. M. Durham Resigns 


(Continued from page 57) 

way and structures, being appointed director of the di- 
vision of liquidation claims in 1923. He returned to rail- 
way service in 1924 as assistant to the president of the 
Missouri Pacific, and was made vice-president in 1926 
and senior vice-president in the following year, which 
position he held until December, 1935, when he was 
made chief executive officer of the Rock Island. 

Mr. Farrington came to the Rock Island with twenty- 
five years of operating experience on the Burlington. 
He was born on January 27, 1891, at St. Paul, Minn., 
and, after a high school education, entered railway serv- 
ice in the engineering department of the Great Northern 
in June, 1909. He went with the Burlington in 1910 
as a timekeeper, and then served successively as assistant 
foreman, foreman and roadmaster in the track depart- 
ment. After being transferred to the operating depart- 
ment, he served as assistant trainmaster, trainmaster and 
assistant superintendent. From 1917 to 1919, he was 
in the United States Army as lieutenant, captain and 
major. Following the war he returned to railroad serv- 
ice as superintendent of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City (part of the Burlington), and was appointed super- 
intendent of the St. Joseph division of the Burlington 
on December 1, 1922. The next year he was transferred 
to the Aurora division; on January 1, 1930, he was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent of the Missouri district, 
and in May, 1931, he was made general superintendent 
of both the Missouri and Iowa districts. In October, 
1931, he was promoted to general manager of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita Valley with head- 
quarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., which position he held 
until on May 15, 1936, he was appointed chief operating 
officer of the Rock Island. 
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Daniel Wi llard Pies 
in 82nd Year 


The dean of railway executives 
passes on after a distinguished 


career of 63 years’ railroading 


resulting from heart weakness, on July 6, closed 

the illustrious career of Daniel Willard. Since 

July 1, 1941, he had held the office of chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore & Ohio, but it was during the 
preceding period of more than 31 years in which he 
served as president of that road that he won national re- 
nown for achievements in industrial statesmanship which 
made him the most widely known railroad man in America. 

The steps by which this exceptional reputation was 
attained have been detailed in many articles in these 
pages, ‘most recently in the issue of May 3, 1941, and 
newspapers and other publications of general circulation 
have given much space to accounts of Mr. Willard’s 
work for his railroad, for the cause of free private 
enterprise, and for the nation. He was a leader in recog- 
nizing and accepting social and economic changes and 
in adapting management policies to them. This was par- 
ticularly evident in his policy of co-operation with labor 
organizations, wherever their attitude made it possible. 

Some of the organizations expressed appreciation of 
Mr. Willard’s leadership on various occasions—a tribute 
in the bestowal of which they are not lavish. To his 
kindly consideration, they owed much. The B. & O. 
settled the 1922 shop strike under generous terms which 
brought most of its former employees back to their 
jobs, and thereafter the well-known “tunion-management 
co-operative plan” was introduced, not only with Mr. 
Willard’s approval but with his active support. 

Again in 1932—when the effects of the general depres- 
sion were threatening the stability of every railroad 
company and testing the very powers of survival of the 
American system of enterprise—Daniel Willard took the 
lead in arriving at an understanding between manage- 
ments and labor organizations that resulted in acceptance 
by the unions of a 10 per cent wage deduction. 

In 1938, when it was necessary that the B. & O.’s 
fihances be reconstituted, Mr. Willard was supported, 
not only by the labor organizations but by many 


[est at the age of 81, following a short illness 
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Daniel Willard 


political leaders as well in the adoption of the Chandler 
Act, which made it possible for the 'B. & O. and other 
railroads to reorient their financial structures without the 
ordeal of formal reorganization. 

Mr. Willard was born January 28, 1861, in North 
Hartland, Vt., the son of Daniel Spaulding and Mary 
Anna Daniels Willard. He lived with his parents on a 
farm and attended the district school until he was sixteen. 
He then taught in the district school in Hartland for 
two years, meanwhile completing the high school course 
at nearby Windsor. In the fall of 1878 he entered the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, but was 
forced by eye trouble to withdraw after a few months. 

On April 8, 1879, he began his 63 years as a railroad 
man by getting a job as a track laborer on the Vermont 
Central in his native town. A few months later he 
became a fireman on the Connecticut & Passumpsic 
Rivers (now part of the B. & M.);.where he soon be- 
came a locomotive engineer. In 1883 he left New Eng- 
land, finding employment as an engineer on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part of the N. Y. C.), 
but he remained there only a few months. 

For 14 years from July, 1884, he was employed by the 
Soo’ Line. Beginning as brakeman on a construction 
train, he was at various times conductor, engineer, fore- 
man in the mechanical department, trainmaster, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent. He resigned from 
this last position in 1899 to go with the B. & O., where 
he became assistant general manager under F. D. 
Underwood, who had gone to that road as general man- 
ager from a similar position with the Soo Line. “Two 
years later Mr. Underwood resigned to become president 
of the Erie, and his position as general manager of the 
B. & O. was offered to Mr. Willard, but he decided to 
stay with his superior officer and became assistant to the 
president of the Erie. In a short time he_was appointed 
vice-president and general manager of that road, but in 
1904 he left that position to become vice-president in 
charge of operation and maintenance of the Burlington. 
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Later he also served for a short time as vice-president of 
the Colorado & Southern and president of the Colorado 
Midland. 

In 1910 he resigned from the Burlington and asso- 
ciated companies to become president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Soon afterward he was elected president of the 
American Railway Association, a position he held two 
years. The qualities that led to his exceptional success 
as a representative of the railroads in negotiating with the 
labor unions and with the government evidently were 
already appreciated, because he was chosen to act for the 
eastern railroads in 1912 in settling a controversy with 
the locomotive engineers’ organization and in 1913 to 
present their case for rate increases to the I. C. C. 

Before and after the United States became involved 
in World War I Mr. Willard held positions.of respon- 
sibility with distinction. He was chairman throughout 
the war of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense and also chairman of the subcommittee 
on Transportation and Communication, in which posi- 
tion he brought about the organization of the Railroad 
War Board, which served to co-ordinate the war effort 
of the railroads until the period of federal operation 
began. In October, 1918, he was commissioned Colonel 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, and ordered to France to serve 
in the Transportation Section of the A. E. F., but the 
Armistice was signed before he sailed. 

In his later years Daniel Willard wore gracefully many 
laurels honestly won in service to industry and to the 
public. For 28 years he was a trustee of the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, and he held honorary 
degrees from 13 colleges and universities, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of these academic honors held the significance 
of the degree of “Doctor of Humanity” conferred on him 
by 1600 representatives of B. & O. employees at a cele- 
bration of his twentieth anniversary as B. & O. president. 

Among his many corporate connections Mr. Willard 
was chairman of the board of the Reading, and for 
many years a member of the executive committee of the 
Association of American Railroads and a director of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


A Communieation 


To THE EpITor: 


CHICAGO 


Railroads are the nation’s arteries of supply. Armament plants, 
with their top priorities, must shut down if our railroads cease 
to function, or reduce their hours of work if railroad service is 
crippled ever so slightly. Freight-cars are largely steel. It is the 
principal item that wears. Steel parts and assemblies 
must be replaced constantly. But timely procurement of this 
steel requires the highest established priority. Nothing else is 
effective, short of individual directives, and these offer no solu- 
tion. Allocations cannot offer any practical solution until ex- 
perienced groups shall have been selected and organized equitably 
to apportion broad allocations. No single centralized group can 
intelligently feed materials to the railroads by administering to 
each separate need. 

Until recently the railroads had only A-3 ratings with which 
to procure steel. Their suppliers were no better off when ex- 
tending these A-3 ratings. Increasingly, the repair parts needed 
for cars have been taken out of the accumulated stocks of the 
railroads and the parts-manufacturers. The priorities available 
have been useless for replacing these dwindling stocks. Inven- 
tories of parts and materials are rapidly being depleted. 

If shelves become bare, only in spots, freight cars will begin 
to slide from the available list to the unavailable, bad-order list. 
Then, even though Quadruple-A priorities be issued, deterioration 
of cars and railroad service will not be arrested at once. It 
required years to build up a reliable flow of repair materials 
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and safety reservoirs of stocks. These protections cannot be 
reconstructed in a few weeks, once broken down. 

This hazardous repair situation was mot corrected by new 
Order P-88, issued last March, or by the amendment three 
months later. The A-l-c and A-1-j ratings now dispensed to 
railroads are just as ineffective when steel must be procured for 
repairs. Moreover, the railroads fabricate and manufacture only 
the smaller portion of their iron and steel parts for cars. The 
greater portion they purchase from manufacturing suppliers. 
These manufacturers are the ones who must procure the steel. 
The railroads can enjoy no better repair service than is permitted 
by ratings accorded their parts-manufacturers. 

These manufacturers are now being brought under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan. This wipes out their right to extend 
any railroad priority, but that is only a theoretical loss in con- 
nection with steel procurement. In bringing practically all of 
them under the Production Requirements Plan, the War Produc- 
tion Board has an opportunity to correct a situation which is 
both incongruous and dangerous. Effective ratings must be given 
to steel and steel parts. There should be reasonable safeguards to 
prevent abuse, but these safeguards should not be accomplished 
by emasculation of the ratings. That is not temperance; it is 
prohibition. Maintenance is a 24-hour, hungry service. Its essen- 
tial food is steel; steel which can be bought only with effective 
priorities. The railroads cannot be fed with permissions to 
buy steel and instructions to buy it with priority-bank-notes that 
are no good for the purpose. Nor can the American railroad 
system be kept alive by holding individual clinics on each pang 
which evidences its starvation. 

We must now think realistically in terms of steel punctually 
delivered, fabricated and incorporated into a piece of rolling 
equipment which will carry war supplies and civilian sustenance. 
We must think in terms of freight cars wearing out, falling to 
pieces, causing wrecks and car shortages, congesting tracks and 
terminals; in terms of interrupting factory production and 
possibly losing a war. Such consquences are easier to bring 
about than some of the things that have happened in the last 
several months. Most of them are certainties, if steel is embar- 
goed long enough or parceled out thin enough. 

To be sure, WPB has announced a plan to allocate definite 
quantities of materials to the vital end-uses This promises 
to give to our essential services the nourishment they need to 
keep them alive and functioning in a healthy manner. With ade- 
quate implementation, this action would squarely meet the prob- 
lem here presented, but no one knows how much time will be 
required for its consummation. The result of filing a PRP 
application still continues to be a priority rating, and this will 
probably be the key to procurement of materials for some time. 

Even as this is written, the ratings recently accorded railroads 
and their manufacturers are becoming still weaker. A new 
group of top priorities has been established, primarily for the 
armed services. ‘These new ratings have been made superior 
to all those in the previous series, including AA. Today it is 
doubtful whether A-l-a ratings can procure steel within the 
three-months’ period, which has been the limit of the priority 
horizon. So long as priorities are allowed to exercise influence 
on steel supply, a healthy physical condition on the railroads 
can only be insured by a potent rating for steel, whatever it may 
happen to be labeled at the moment. 

Joseph B. Eastman, supreme transportation authority in this 
country, at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 19, 1942, had this to say. 
“I was considerably worried when I heard that there was a 
possibility that the War Production Board might in the latter 
part of this year shut down the supply of maintenance ma- 
terials in whole or in part. I hope you will watch that matter 
very closely, and if you see any danger in sight, let us know 
in Washington at once. I can’t conceive of anything that is 
more critical and more important than keeping this equipment 
that the railroads have in topnotch condition. . . .” 

Transportation is a complex service and, in many spots, a 
fragile service. Even those familiar with it sometimes forget 
its vulnerability because they have seen it function so smoothly 
for years, when undergoing no strain. Under strain, it gives 
very little warning that it is about to fail. To overrate its 
ability to perform miracles, to forget its delicate nature and im- 
portance even for a short period, could result in a major tragedy 
of war management. 


R. D. BARTLETT, 
Vice-president-Manufacture, Chicago Railway Equipment Company. 
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Railroads-in- War 





WPB Is Shuffled 
Around Once More 


Donald Nelson gets two vice- 
chairmen—William Batt 
and J. S. Knowlson 


A realignment of the War Production 
Board, designed “to tie the economic and 
military strategies more closely together 
and to make more effective the Board’s de- 
terminations of policies and programs gov- 
erning the flow of materials,” was an- 
nounced on July 8 by Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson. According to the announcement, 
the realignment does these things: 

Clears the decks to make controlling and expe- 
diting the flow of materials the Board’s central 
Orines the Board into closer touch with mili- 
tary and international production requirements, 
and increases the Board’s activities in overall war 
production strategy. : 

Strengthens the topside policy, programming 
and progress-reporting organization of WPB. 

Concentrates the operating portions of WPB 
under one head, and puts increased emphasis on 
the work of industry and commodity branches. 

Lightens the administrative load upon the chair- 
man so that he can devote his time to essential 
policy decisions and to the increasingly important 
relations of WPB with the other war agencies. 

Two vice chairmen are provided for in 
the new set-up. One will be William L. 
Batt, who will serve as Mr. Nelson’s gen- 
eral assistant and deputy, helping in the 
determination of policies and in the direc- 
tion of operations, and devoting his atten- 
tion. to the whole work of WPB. Mr. 
Batt is relinquishing his chairmanship of 
the Requirements Committee, although he 
will continue as a member of that com- 
mittee. The other vice chairman will be 
James S. Knowlson, formerly Director of 
Industry Operations. Mr. Knowlson will 
have responsibility for program determina- 
tions; he will serve as Mr. Nelson’s deputy 
on the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, and will be chairman of the Re- 
quirements Committee. All of the opera- 
tional work—including the industry and 
material branches, appropriate bureaus, and 
the field organization—is brought together 
under a Director General of Operations, 
Amory Houghton, formerly deputy chief 
of the Bureau of Industry Branches. 

A third phase of the work—checking up 
to see that programs are properly car- 
ried out—is entrusted to a deputy chairman 
on program progress. This officer will be 
WPB’s “inspector general.” Leon Hender- 
son remains as Director of Civilian Supply. 
Working with the Vice Chairman on Pro- 
gram Determination will be the Procure- 
ment Policy Division, formerly the Division 
of Purchases, under Holder Hudgins, and 
a new Construction Program Division, 
“which will be responsible for considering 
and programming all plans for capital ex- 
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pansion, whether military or otherwise, and 
making sure that facilities expansion proj- 
ects are in accord with the maximum over- 


all program.” The Labor Production Di- 
vision continues under Wendell Lund; its 
Labor Advisory Committee becomes the 
Labor Policy Committee. 

Working with the Director General of 
Operations will be the following units, 
other than the industry and commodity 
branches : 


The Conservation Division. 

A new Production Engineering Division, which 
will help in the development and wide use of 
new production methods and techniques in the 
war program. 

A new Facilities Utilization Division, which will 
be responsible for seeing to it that proper use is 
made of available productive facilities. 

The Inventory Control Division. 

The Division of Industry Advisory Committees. 

The Priorities Administration Division. 


Railroads Saving Critical and 
Scarce Materials 


Through the use of substitutes or altera- 
tions in specifications, the railroads “are 
aiding in the war effort by saving thousands 
of tons of critical and scarce materials,” ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Normally, they use nearly 50,000 tons of 
copper annually. By reducing the amount 
used in locomotives, air brakes, signal ap- 
paratus, telephone and telegraph communi- 
cation and in journal boxes, the railroads 
have been able to bring about a saving of 
about 10 per cent in copper. Rail angle 
bars have now been standardized at 24 in. 
These angle bars formerly were from 24 
to 39 in. in length. Such a saving amounts 
to approximately 12,000 tons of steel a 
year. 

A special joint committee of the Me- 
chanical and Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sions of the Association has just com- 
pleted a study as to possible savings in the 
use of rubber by the railroads of this coun- 
try. This committee found that, without 
interfering with safety or efficiency, fibre, 
plastics, felt, reclaimed rubber and various 
other materials can be used in making ap- 
proximately 170 different parts and appli- 
ances which now use rubber. In the man- 
ufacture of nearly 70 other items made 
either entirely or partially of rubber, the 
committee found that the amount of rubber 
could be reduced. 

Railroads also use considerable tin. Under 
revised specifications which have been pro- 
mulgated, a reduction in the amount is being 
made. Babbit metals, which, too, are widely 
used by the railroads, have been developed 
so as to contain less tin. 

Railroads use approximately 75,000 dif- 
ferent articles. “Any saving which they 
make in the use of critical and scarce ma- 
terials is therefore substantial,” the A. A. R. 
pointed out. 


New Order Issued 
On Export Traffic 


State Dept., Economic War- 
riors, Shipping Board and 
ODT collaborate on rules 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
ense Transportation on July 7 issued 
General Order No. 16, governing the move- 
ment of goods, under ODT permits, into 
United States ports for off-shore shipment. 
The order, together with instructions to 
shippers, was worked out in cooperation 
with the Department of State, the Board 
of Economic Warfare, and the War Ship- 
ping Administration; it becomes effective 
in part on July 10 and in full on August 1, 
and supersedes Instruction ODT No. 1 
which became effective on June 1, for the 
control of export traffic 

The new order carries out in general 
the procedure originally set up in Instruc- 
tion ODT No.,1 for the handling of all 
government freight into the ports, but 
simplifies the procedure for handling com- 
mercial cargo destined to American repub- 
lics and other areas. The directors of 
ODT?’s Divisions of Railway Transport and 
Traffic Movement jointly may suspend the 
operation of the order in respect of any 
freight or traffic “when the needs or exi- 
gencies of the war or of the military or 
naval forces will be better served by any 
such suspension.” 

Effective immediately, exporters on ship- 
ments of 2,240 Ibs. or more, intended for 
Latin America, will be required to file 
with BEW’s Office of Export Control, five 
copies of a prescribed application for com- 
mercial freight space in vessels departing 
on or after August 15. Applications will 
be considered only when goods are ready 
for shipment from the interior, or when 
goods will be ready to move from factory 
or warehouse within three weeks after the 
application has been submitted to the Board 
of Economic Warfare. 

Applications for shipping space, if and 
when approved by BEW, will be delivered 
to WSA which, when space is available, 
will issue an ODT unit permit as evidence 
of the availability of space. Bookings for 
a specific ship must be confirmed subse- 
quently by the ship operator. Bookings for 
cargo to destinations other than’ Latin 
America, will continue to be made by ship 
operators on direct application by shippers, 
but subject to final approval by WSA’s 
Office of Supervision of Cargo Clearance in 
New York, and in such other ports where 
branches may be set up. This office will 
draw up approved cargo lists, and ODT 
permits will be issued in accordance with 
these lists. 
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Service Order No. 79 Issued July 2; 
Vacated July 8 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 8 issued Service Order No. 79-A, va- 
cating and setting aside Service Order No. 
79 which had been issued July 2 to place 
an embargo “upon cars loaded with coal 
consigned to South Amboy, N. J., moving 
on the Virginian to Sewalls Point, Va.” 
The embargo was to remain in effect. until 
the accumulation of such cars at Sewalls 
Point or at yards serving it had been re- 
duced to 150 cars. 


Horace M. Wigney Named Chief 
of Refrigerator Section 


Horace M. Wigney, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, has been named chief of the Re- 
frigerator Car Section of the Division of 
Railway Transport of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. -While in the em- 
ploy of Union Asbestos, he was in charge 
of research and development of refrigera- 
tor car specialties, and previously held ex- 
ecutive positions with the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, the Merchants Dispatch Transporta- 
tion Corporation and the Dairy Shippers 
Dispatch. 


New ODT Storage Control Section 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, has established a 


. Storage Control Section in ODT’s Divi- 


sion of Storage. The section “will main- 
tain a continuous check on storage facilities 
at ocean ports to make sure that adequate 
space is available for war materials con- 
signed to overseas destinations.” 

Robert C. King has been appointed chief 
of the section. Mr. King came to ODT 
in March from the United States Tariff 
Commission. He was with the office of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
from 1933 to 1936 where he served as re- 
search assistant in the Transportation Serv- 
ice Section and as assistant chief of the 
Section of Property and Equipment. 


Price Schedule for Surplus Car 
Materials and Parts 


Acting to “facilitate the freight car 
building program laid down by the War 
Production Board,” the Office of Price 
Administration last week established a 
schedule of maximum prices for surplus 
freight car materials and parts, which cuts 
across all previous schedules affecting these 
materials. The schedule is embodied in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 174, issued 
by OPA Administrator Henderson on July 
2 with a December 31 expiration date. 

According to the OPA announcement, it 
will “greatly expedite the transfer of sur- 
plus freight car parts between car builders 
and railroads”; because there are in- 
volved “a great variety of materials,” 
which are ordinarily priced under various 
specific regulations. The announcement 
emphasized that “only surplus car materials 
sold by one car builder to another car 
builder or by a car builder to a railroad, 
whether of not the railroad is a car 
builder,” come under the provisions of the 
regulation. 

“In accordance with the industry’s desire 
that these transfers be carried out, in a 
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spirit of cooperation ‘with the war program, 
at cost, the maximum prices established 
permit no profit to the selling car builder,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “The maximum prices 
are determined, in most instances, by 
adding to the seller’s cost of the material, 
inbound freight charges and sales taxes, 
if any, and direct labor costs for any 
fabrication work. Furthermore, in order 
to equalize the burden of transferring ma- 
terials upon which the manufactuurer’s 
profit has already been obtained, selling car 
builders have been required to absorb any 
handling, storage or similar expenses, as 
well as overhead charges on labor used in 
fabricating any material. By the same 
token, purchasing car builders and pur- 
chasing railroads will be obliged to absorb 
the increased cost of an additional freight 
shipment which they would not have in- 
curred were they to purchase such ma- 
terials from their regular suppliers.” 


Further Delay for OPA Transport 
Price Control 


The effective date of the Office of Price 
Administration’s general maximum price 
regulation as it applies to non-common- 
carrier transportation services and services 
performed in connection with transporta- 
tion has been further postponed from July 
1 until August 1. The extension, con- 
tained in Amendment No. 3 to Supplemen- 
tal Regulation No. 11, was granted to meet 
requests by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the War Department. 

ODT requested the postponement with 
respect to barge movements of coal along 
the east coast, because the March levels 
on which the ceilings would be fixed do 
not reflect increases in insurance costs and 
wage payments which have attended the 


intensified submarine activity. The War . 


Department asked more time to permit ad- 
justment of stevedoring charges without in- 
terruption in the flow of war suupplies, 


East Coast Oil Movement is Down 


Rail movement of oil to the east coast 
during the week ended June 27 was at a 
rate of 720,720 barrels daily, according to 
an announcement by Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes. This represents a de- 
crease of 11,040 barrels daily from the vol- 
ume moved during the week ended June 
20, when car loadings averaged 731,760 
barrels per day. 

In handling this movement the 31 oil 
companies loaded 24,024 cars. Including 
cars that were on the way back west for 
reloading, it is estimated that the east coast 
service employed 56,000 cars, taken largely 
from other sections of the country. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ickes is pushing his 
Pipe-line plans, in which connection he is 
now undertaking to obtain War Produc- 
tion Board clearance for a “comprehensive 
seven-project pipe-line relocation program.” 
The program is designed “to increase the 
flow of crude oil and petroleum products 
to the Atlantic Seaboard by more than 


200,000 barrels a day.” With respect to 


plans previously approved by Mr. Ickes for 
the construction of an eight-inch pipe line 
across northern Florida, using second-hand 
pipe excavated in Texas, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones announced on July 7 that the 
Defense Plant Corporation had agreed to 


finance the undertaking. DPC will buy 
the 195-mile line from American Liberty 
Pipe Line Company, now operating between 
Longview, Tex., and Houston, and have the 
pipe and appurtenances moved to Florida 
and relaid between Carrabelle and Jack- 
sonville, The project is expected to in- 
volve a total outlay of $2,900,000; and the 
relaid line will have a daily capacity of 


-35,000 barrels. 


ODT Orders Large Colliers to 
Stick to Long Hauls 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on July 7 issued 
General Order No. 15 prohibiting coastwise 
colliers from transporting coal from the 
Hampton Roads area, Va., to any New 
England port west of Stonington, Conn, 
except as authorized by special or general 
permit. 

The order, which becomes effective July 
22, is designed to concentrate all self-pro- 
pelled coal ships, of 1,000 tons registry or 
over, on the long-haul coal movements 
from Hampton Roads to the farther New 
England ports which cannot under present 
conditions be efficiently served by barge 
lines. The effect, said the ODT announce- 
ment, “is expected to be a greater utiliza- 
tion of barges for the shorter-haul coal 
movement along the inland waterway to 
New York and nearby Connecticut.” 


The War Department and State 
Size and Weight Limitations 


Motor carriers engaged in transporting 
war traffic have been asked by the War 
Department to report to the Army’s High- 
way Transportation Division any difficulties 
with state size and weight restrictions 
which cannot be adjusted through state 
highway authorities or governors. The 
request came in a July 2 notice which told 
of a “partial check-up” indicating that the 
response to the recent liberalization pro- 
gram of the Council of State Govern- 
ments “has been something less than the 
reported full acceptance of the proposed 
standards.” 

Thus motor carriers are cautioned to 
obtain exact information before movements 
contrary to certain specified reservations 
are attempted in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 


Eight Appointments to ODT’s 
Rail Division Field Staff 


Eight appointments to the field staff of 
the Office of Defense Transportation’s Di- 
vision of Railway Transport were an- 
nounced by ODT Director Eastman on 
July 8. 

Stephen E. Shoup, who has been in the 
War Production Board’s priorities field 
service at Kansas City, Mo., was named 
assistant to Director V. V. Boatner of the 
Division. Edward C. Cavey, until recently 
superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio's 
St. Louis division, was appointed deputy 
associate director for the Southern region 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
Charles F. Caley, transportation analyst 
for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, becomes deputy associate director 
with assignment to the Division’s Rail- 
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Truck Section at New York. George R. 
Littell, terminal agent for the B. & O. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, becomes assistant director 
with the Rail-Truck Section at that point; 
while Nelson E. Kidder, transportation in- 
spector for the Boston & Maine, has been 
appointed to a like position with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass. 

D. J. McGarity, former New England 
district manager for the International Cel- 
jucotton Company, has been named super- 
yisor of port conditions at Portland, Me.; 
while a like position at Seattle, Wash., 
has gone to C. R. Elander, former com- 
mercial agent for the Acme Fast Freight 
Company. J. V. Nardini, former general 
superintendent of the California State Belt, 
has been appointed supervisor of rail ter- 
minals at San Francisco. 


Coall'Shipments into New 
England Are Off 


All-rail coal shipments into New Eng- 
land during the week ended June 27 totaled 
6,825 cars as compared with 7,022 cars 
during the previous week, a decline averag- 
ing 28 cars per day, according to Solid 
Fuels Coordinator Ickes. Total tonnage 
for the June 27 week was estimated at 


_ 375,375 net tons as compared with 386,210 


tons in the preceding week. 

Mr. Ickes gave the foregoing figures in 
a July 6 statement which emphasized that 
“ordering of coal for. protective storage 
should be continued”; and called upon con- 
sumers to accept delivery whenever coal 
can be supplied. “Additional facilities,” 
he said, “still exist for all-rail shipments 
and anthracite production, which was 
severely curtailed by a flood, in May, is 
steadily regaining lost ground.” Total all- 
rail coal shipments into New England 
from January 1 to June 27 aggregated 
163,819 cars of all kinds of coal, or 52,701 
more than were moved in the comparable 
1941 period. 


ODT Says Its Tank Car Order 
Is Working Well 


“Thousands of additional tank cars have 
been made available for long-haul service” 
as a result of General Order ODT No. 7 
restricting the use of such equipment on 
hauls of less than 100 miles, said a July 7 
statement from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

“During May,” the statement said, “a 
total of 125,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
and petroleum products was moved by tank 
truck to destinations served in the preced- 
ing month by tank car. This represents 
approximately 14,200 car loads. On the 
basis of a monthly average of three and a 
half hauls of 100 miles or less for tank 
cars, this volume of traffic would have 
required the use of 4,000 tank cars.” 

The cars released have been “put to 
hauling petroleum and petroleum products 
into the Atlantic Seaboard area and other 
essential services,” according to ODT. It 
added, however, that “this does not mean 
that the threat of a fuel oil shortage this 
Winter is removed or that the current short- 
age of crude oil at eastern refineries is 
likely to end immediately.” 

The announcement also revealed that 
ODT’s Section of Tank Car Service has 
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prepared a revised application blank for 
use of shippers applying for special permits 
to use tank cars on hauls less than 100 
miles. The revised blank requires infor- 
mation not previously called for, including 
advice as to what efforts were made, be- 
fore applying for the permit, to divert 
short-haul traffic to tank trucks “or other 
forms of transportation.” 


‘*Frustrated”’ Freight at N. Y. 


Acting upon petition of railroads serv- 
ing the New York-New Jersey port area, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 2, has prescribed a basis of charges 
for export freight in storage on railroad 
premises when it is moved back to interior 
points in compliance with orders of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. As 
noted in the Railway Age of July 4, page 
26, Director Eastman of ODT -has au- 
thorized Director Boatner of the Division 
of Railway Transport to require such 
movements where necessary to relieve ports 
of cargoes which were destined for foreign 
ports now occupied by enemy forces. 

The I. C. C. order authorizes the New 
York roads to adjust the charges. by: 

(1) Applying the export freight rates to the 
port at which the freight is located provided the 
freight is eventually exported through the original 
port. If the freight is domesticated or forwarded 
through ‘some other port, freight charges from 
point of origin to the port at which the freight 
was held will be readjusted to basis of the do- 
mestic rates. 

(2) Applying the export storage rules and 
charges currently applicable during the period of 
detention at the port to freight eventually ex- 
an through the original port of exportation. 

(3) Applying at the original port after the 
expiration of the export free time storage charges 
at a rate of 3 cents per 100 pounds for the 
first 10 days or fraction thereof and 1 cent per 
100 pounds for each succeeding 10 days or frac- 
tion thereof if the freight is eventually ex- 
ported through another port or becomes domes- 
ticated; provided, however, that in no instance 
may the storage charges authorized herein ex- 
ceed those which would accrue under the do- 
mestic rules and charges. 

As to the adjustment authorized in (1) 
and (2) ‘above, the order provides that if 
the freight is domesticated or satisfactory 
proof of exportation through the original 
port is not furnished within 12 months 
from the date of arrival of the freight at 
the interior storage point, the rail trans- 
portation charges will be adjusted to the 
domestic basis and the storage charges at 
the port will be adjusted to the basis au- 
thorized in (3) above and collection made 
accordingly. 


Truck Clearing House Plan Is 
Approved by ODT 


General Order No. 13 authorizing estab- 
lishment by the motor carrier industry of 
“joint information offices” throughout the 
country was issued on July 2 by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The plan, as 
the ODT announcement put it, “is de- 
signed to make it easier for common, con- 
tract, and private carriers to comply with 
ODT orders for the conservation of trucks 
and tires.” 

The function of the information offices 
will be to assist in working out arrange- 
ments for compliance by obtaining from 
and relaying to carriers information with 
respect to equipment available and freight 
awaiting shipment in their respective areas. 
Each office will be governed by a commit- 
tee or board, to be selected by the carriers, 





with ODT retaining the right to disap- 
prove such selections or to remove any 
member at any time. The ODT likewise 
retains authority to disapprove any infor- 
mation office manager selected by any 
governing committee. 

Each joint information office may take 
such steps as are “reasonably necessary” to 
carry out its prescribed functions; but will 
not have the power to fix compensation for 
the interchange of property or the rental 
price of vehicles, nor to lease equipment 
or assign traffic to specific carriers. Costs 
of the offices will be shared by participating 
carriers, and while no carrier will be re- 
quired to pay a membership fee to avail 
itself of the service, it may be charged for 
specific services rendered. The offices are 
required by the order to give out informa- 
tion as to available equipment and traffic 
to any carriers requesting it. Applications 
for permission to establish offices will be 
received by John L. Rogers, director of 
ODT’s Division of Motor Transport, on 
special blanks to be provided by the Divi- 
sion. 


P. R. R. Puts Observation and 
Lounge Car Seats on Sale 


In order to provide seating accommoda- 
tions for the largest possible number of 
passengers, as an aid in meeting wartime 
travel demands, the Pennsylvania will here- 
after sell by reservation all seats in observa- 
tion and lounge cars on all its trains, ex- 
cept in the cafe sections, which will still 
be used for thé service of refreshments. 
All other seats will be numbered and 
sold individually, and will no longer be 
generally available to passengers holding 
seats elsewhere in the trains. 

The new arrangement will apply both to 
Pullman cars operated on the Pennsylvania 
and to its own coach trains, including the 
Trail Blazer, Jeffersonian, East Wind and 
South Wind, which carry observation and 
lounge cars in addition to coaches. The 
observation and lounge seats will, so far 
as possible, be assigned to short-trip riders 
between intermediate stations, leaving the 
other accommodations for the use of pas- 
sengers making long journeys. The carry- 
ing capacity of the trains will be increased 
in the case of each Pullman sleeper-obser- 
vation or sleeper-lounge car by about 25 
seats, and for each Pullman parlor-lounge 
about 12 seats. In the case of the long- 
distance coach trains the new arrangement 
will provide seats for about 50 additional 
passengers on each train. 


Heavy Trucks Getting Scarce 


The supply of new heavy trucks—two 
tons capacity and up—‘“has reached such 
a stage of depletion that sharp curbs on the 
number of sales permitted are necessary,” 
the Office of Defense Transportation said 
this week. It estimated that there remain 
only 6,000 trucks of this class in the gov- 
ernment-controlled pool out of which saies 
for civilian use are permitted by the War 
Production Board on the basis of ODT 
recommendations. 

Allocations, ODT said, must be cut to 
500 a month if the 6,000 are to suffice for 
a 12-month period. The monthly rate of 
sales has been 1,600.. Meanwhile approxi- 
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mately 20,000 light trucks and 52,000 medi- 
um trucks are left in the pool for civilian 
use. However, the entire pool faces de- 
pletion in a year at the present rate, ODT 
pointed out. Thus its reiteration of previ- 
ous warnings that trucks now in operation 
be made to last longer by conservation 
measures and proper maintenance. A total 
of 760,000 copies of ODT’s booklet— 
“America’s Trucks ... Keep ’Em Rolling” 
—has already been sent out, and mailing 
is continuing at the rate of 150,000 to 175,- 
000 a day. 


Don’t Load Freight in Open Tops 
If Adapted to Closed Cars 


Because a preliminary survey has indi- 
cated “a decided trend” to the use of open 
top cars for the loading of commodities 
previously loaded in closed cars, W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision, has asked railroad transportation 
officers to issue on their respective roads 
specific instructions, “which will stress the 
necessity for confining the application of 
open top cars for the loading of commodi- 
ties customarily requiring that type of 
equipment and that box cars shall be ap- 


Materials 


Following are references to orders of interest 
to railroads issued by the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration since 
June 25. 

Appeals—Appeals by manufacturers for relief 
from restrictions imposed by General Conservation 
Order M-126, which banned the use of iron and 
steel in the production of hundreds of common 
civilian articles, will be passed upon by a new 
Appeals Branch set up within the Bureau of 
Priorities to handle all requests for exceptions to 
conservation and limitation orders, it was an- 
nounced July 5. The Appeals Section of the 
Iron and Steel Branch, which has been operating 
in New York City, has been recalled to Washing- 
ton and its functions taken over by the new unit. 
For the time being, the Appeals Branch will. con- 
sider only requests from firms affected by M-126. 
Later, it will hear appeals from manufacturers 
covered by certain other conservation and limita- 
tion orders. Appeals from the terms of General 
Conservation Order M-126 must continue to be 
made on form PD-437 and filed with the nearest 
WPB field office. 

Bed Springs—Order L-49, limiting the manufac- 
ture of beds and springs, extended July 3, re- 
stricts the manufacture during July of no more 
than 65 per cent of the average monthly consump- 
tion of iron and steel during the year ended June 
30, 1941, for coil, flat and fabric springs for both 
sleeping and seating purposes, and prohibits the 
production after September 1 of mattresses or 
pads containing iron or steel. Beds, bunks, berths 
and cots are covered by the Steel Conservation 
Order M-126 and are removed from the restric- 
tions of L-49. 

Railroad scrap—Railroad men, government offi- 
cials and Army and Navy representatives will dis- 
cuss scrapping obsolete or unused railroad equip- 
ment and a salvage checkup on rails, used for 
purposes other than tracking, in a series of 
regional conferences organized by the Industrial 
Salvage Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion. Meetings will be held at New York City on 
July 7, at Atlanta, Ga., on July 8, at Chicago 
on July 10, at San Francisco on July 13 and at 
Dallas on July 16. Railroad executives will pre- 
side at the meetings. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to chief engineers of maintenance and other 
executives of 900 railroads. The Association of 
American Railroads and the American Short Line 
Association are cooperating in the conferences. 
Among the most serious problems to be discussed 
is the need of the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission for railroad rails and ways of filling 
this need. An estimated 40,000,000 lin. ft. of 
rail suitable for re-laying might be salvaged. In 
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plied to the fullest possible extent for all 
loading.” 

Mr. Kendall’s request was embodied in 
a July 2 circular which followed upon one 
he issued a couple of days earlier to urge 
Western roads to expedite the return home 
of open top cars owned by Eastern-Alle- 
gheny lines. He said that “the abnormally 
heavy movement of open top cars (princi- 
pally gondola type) from Eastern-Alle- 
gheny territory with tonnage to Western 
destinations since the late autumn of 1941 
has brought about a dislocation of open 
tops, owned by Eastern-Allegheny roads 
which now requires action in building up 
a supply on those lines.” 


Army Will Try to Hold Meetings 
Away From Washington 


Acting “to help in reducing the peak 
loads of passenger traffic to and from 
Washington, D. C.,” the War Department, 
whenever it is feasible, will hereafter hold 
Army meetings, at which a large attend- 
ance is expected and which involve a great 
amount of travel, in cities other than the 
Capital. Also, it will undertake to arrange 
such meetings to permit travel on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 


and Priees 


addition to the unused rails in abandoned railroad 
spurs and short lines, a large amount of rail is 
expected to be recovered from rails which are no 
longer being used for tracks, but for secondary 
purposes, such as guard railing and road protec- 
tion at grade crossings. These rails may be sal- 
vaged for use by the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission for emergency sidings and spurs in 
camps, arsenals, foundries, docks and shipyards. 
The conferences will also discuss the appointment 
of salvage officers in every company. Bert C. 
Bertram, salvage director, Railroads Industrial 
Salvage Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, will outline the salvage program proposed by 
the Bureau. 

Shelving—Amendment No. 3 to Limitation 
Order L-13-a, covering metal office furniture and 
equipment and issued July 1, ordered manufac- 
turers to accept no orders for steel shelving ex- 
cept those specifically authorized. Authorizations 
will be issued only for direct delivery to the 
armed services or Maritime Commission. Shelving 
manufacturers were previously permitted to make 
during a three-month period 50 per cent of the 
amount manufactured in a base period. In ad- 
dition, they were permitted to accept orders from 
the armed forces provided delivery was made 
before July 15. 

Typewriters—An interpretation of Order L-54-a 
regulating the production and distribution of type- 
writers, issued July 1, undertakes to clear up con- 
fusion over the definition of billing and contin- 
uous forms handling typewriters. These types of 
machines are exempt from the typewriter order, 
but are regulated by order L-54-c, which covers 
various types of office machinery. Under the 
interpretation, the definition of machines exempt 
from L-54-a includes only continuous forms han- 
dling machinery, typewriter principle, having car- 
bon paper handling devices constructed as an in- 
tegral part of the machinery, and billing machines, 
accounting principle, and collateral equipment. 
Any other typewriters having devices for billing 
or continuous forms handling are subject to the 
provisions of L-54-a. 


Prices 


Fir lumber—Contracts for delivery of lumber 
products which were removed from the provisions 
of the general maximum price regulation and 
placed under Maximum Price Regulation No. 26, 
Douglas fir and other West Coast lumber, are 
subject to the ceiling prices of the specific reg- 
ulation, it was announced July 1. This means 
that any lumber, which was not included in the 


provisions of Revised Price Schedule No. 26 as 
it stood before it was re-issued as Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 26 but which was added to this 
schedule when it was re-issued as Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 26, may not be delivered after 
June 29 at a price higher than the specified ceil- 
ing regardless of prior contract. The lumber in. 
cludes heavy timbers and car material. 

Freight car material—Maximum Price Regula. 
tion No. 174, effective July 2, establishes a sched. 
ule of maximum prices for surplus freight car 
materials and parts. Only surplus car materials 
sold by one car builder to another car builder or 
by a car builder to a railroad, whether or not the 
railroad is a car builder, fall under the provisions 
of regulation No. 174. The maximum prices are 
determined by adding to the seller’s cost of the 
material, inbound freight and sales taxes, if any, 
and direct labor costs for any fabrication work. 
In order to equalize the burden of transferring 
materials upon which the manufacturer’s profit 
has already been obtained, selling car builders 
have been required to absorb any handling, stor. 
age or similar expenses, as well as overhead 
charges on labor used in fabricating any material, 
Purchasing car builders and purchasing railroads 
will be obliged to absorb the increased cost of 
any additional freight shipment which they would 
not have incurred were they to purchase such 
materials from their regular suppliers. 

Gasoline—A special increase in the price of 
gasoline, kerosene and light fuel oils became effec- 
tive June 29 along the Eastern seaboard to cover 
the increased cost of transporting petroleum prod- 
ucts into the restricted area. Gasoline was in- 
creased 2% cents a gal.; kerosene, range oil, trac- 
tor fuel, distillate diesel fuel oils, gas house oils 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 fuel oils, 2 cents a gal. 
There will be no increase on residual fuel oils. 
The advances are permitted also on retail sales, 

Ice—Maximum Price Regulation No. 154 as 
amended, effective July 3, permits sellers of ice to 
shift the base period for price ceilings on ice 
irom March to April. Originally, ice prices were 
established at the highest March, 1942, prices 
charged. In certain sections of the country it has 
been customary to advance prices during the sum- 
mer season. Accordingly, the specific Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 154 grants the optional 
summer pricing method. 

Machines—Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 
as amended, to become effective July 22, super- 
sedes a regulation bearing the same number which 
was to have gone into effect July 1. This regula- 
tion formalizes informal controls over machinery 
which were set up during the fall of 1941 and 
the early part of 1942, covering nearly all indus- 
trial machinery, railroad equipment and electrical 
equipment. The regulation extends control to 
parts and sub-assemblies of such machinery and 
equipment. After July 22, sales must conform to 
the maximum price requirements, regardless of 
the purchase prices paid. If any deliveries are 
made at higher than maximum prices, refunds 
must be made prior to September 1. The changes 
contained in the amended regulation have been 
directed almost exclusively to the clarification of 
the regulation’s terms, and the removal of ob- 
stacles to subcontracting. The regulation lists 
specific machines and parts, provides that maxi- 
mum prices for such machines shall be no higher 
than those charged October 1, 1941, lists other 
machine parts, provides that their maximum prices 
shall be no higher than those charged March 31, 
1942, and fixes March 31 as the basing date to be 
used in determining maximum prices for ma- 
chinery services, including testing, inspecting, 
maintaining, repairing and rebuilding machines 
and parts. 

Transportation—Amendment No. 3 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 11 extends from July 1 
o August 1, the effective date of the general 
maximum price regulation and Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 165, establishing prices of trans- 
portation services, storage and warehousing, 
stevedoring and allied services. Both price regu 
lations established ceilings at March _ levels. 
Amendment No. 3 applies to charges for trans- 
portation services of carriers other than common 
carriers; commercial storage and warehousing; 
stevedoring; car loading and car unloading; serv 
ices of freight forwarders, consolidators or dis- 
tributors not serving the general public as com- 
mon carriers; terminal services; services of trans 
portation brokers, customs brokers and transpota 
tion agents (other than employees of transporta- 
t.on companies) ; and pre-cooling, icing, ventilating 
and heating’ of shipments and _ transporting 
equipment. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





T. P. & W. Wage Case 
Hearings Concluded 


Federal management consents 
to rule changes, but they 
aren’t “standard”’ 


A new set of working rules for the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western which are radi- 
cally different than “standard” rules and 
those demanded by the transportation 
brotherhoods at the beginning of the T. 
P. & W. dispute were presented by the 
unions as substitutes for their original 
demands during the final hearing on the 
wage and rule controversy before Justice 
Benjamin C. Hilliard at Chicago on July 2. 
At the close of the hearing Justice Hilliard 
announced that he would present his recom- 
mendations to the National War Labor 
Board within two weeks. 

The new rules introduced by the brother- 
hoods are the result of a two weeks’ con- 
ference between the organizations and the 
federal management of the railroad, which 
the brotherhoods requested on June 10 
when, as reported in the Railway Age of 
June 13, page 1166, the Office of Defense 
Transportation introduced an exhibit which 
showed that the rules sought by the 
brotherhoods would cost the railroad $33,- 
000 a month. The new rules are based 
upon a different method of train operation 
than the one that has been in effect and in- 
clude radical departures from “standard” 
rules and those proposed by the brother- 
hoods. In addition, 11 of the rules pro- 
posed by the trainmen and 9 proposed by 
the enginemen and firemen are not included 
in the new schedule. 

In final statements, the brotherhoods 
asked Jusutice Hilliard to recommend that 
the N. W. L. B. order that the new rules 
be placed in effect. George Voelkner, as- 
sistant federal manager, expressed the 
opinion that the new rules are workable 
on this railroad and are fair to the man- 
agement and the employees. At the close 
of the hearing the brotherhoods were still 
asking that the increased wages sought 
be made retroactive to November 10, 1940, 
while the O. D. T.. expressed the opinion 
that it could not- agree to any date prior 
to March 25, 1942, the date of the return 
of striking employees. 

At the close of the hearing before Jus- 
tice Hilliard, Mr. Voelkner announced that 
new operating practices, the new rules 


agreed upon’ in the conferences with the 
brotherhoods, and the wage scale of the 
eastern territory would be placed in effect 
on the T. P. & W. retroactive to March 25. 
The new wage scale will increase the pay- 
roll of the employees in the dispute $3,200 
a month. An increase of $4,802 a month was 
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indicated in the exhibit of the O. D. T. 
which applied the higher rates of pay to 
present operating practices. The new rules 
which will be placed in effect will not in- 
crease the payroll. 

Under the new plan, payment will be on 
a pro rata basis with no arbitraries and 
with practically no overtime which here- 
tofore amounted to about 30 per cent of the 
payroll. All through freight trains will 
be speeded up two hours. Duties of crews 
are expanded but the new plan of opera- 
tion requires the addition of men which 
heretofore have worked from the extra 
board. At the same time the plan re- 
leases men on the extra board for military 
service and eliminates hostlers. Pick-up 
and terminal switching is executed by line 
crews. 


Club Meeting 


On July 16 the Eastern Car Foreman’s 
Association will gather at the Rose Brook 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn. Recrea- 
tion and relaxation are the purposes of 
this meeting, and a day devoted to a golf 
tournament and other sports and games will 
be followed by a dinner at 7:00 p.m. 


President Okays Appropriation 


President Roosevelt has signed the re- 
cently-enacted Labor Department-Federal 
Security Agency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. It car- 
ries funds for the Railroad Retirement 
Board and National Mediation Board. 


Texas Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made public a June 24 order in- 
stituting an investigation into the refusal 
of the Railroad Commission of Texas to 
authorize intrastate rail rates in line with 
the interstate adjustment authorized in Ex 
Parte 148. The investigation is docketed 
as No. 28846. 


Would Have I. C. C. Bring 
Decisions Up to Date 

Senator Tydings, Democrat of Maryland, 
has submitted Senate Resolution 270, which 
requests the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to bring up to date its series of 
volumes entitled, “Interstate Commerce 
Acts, Annotated.” 


Vacates Service Order Covering 
Pennsylyania Flood Situation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 3 issued Service Order 76-A, vacating 
Service Order 76 which had been issued 
May 26 to authorize railroads operating in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, where flood 
conditions prevailed, to disregard routings 
and forward cars by most available open 
routes. 


July 4 Passengers 
Were All Carried 


But many of them rode in hot 
cars in peak period of rail- 
road travel 


Railroads serving the Atlantic coast 
states where gasoline rationing is effective 
made exceptional preparations to handle 
record breaking passenger business on the 
July 4 week-end, and reports indicate that 
their expectations generally were realized. 
The volume of traffic was so large at the 
principal terminals that figures have not 
yet been compiled to allow precise com- 
parisons with previous years to be made, 
but it appears certain that no such move- 
ment has been handled in recent years. 

Statements from the principal Eastern 
railroads agree in emphasizing that every 
passenger car and locomotive in serviceable 
condition was in use. Even so, since much 
less equipment is available now than in 
the days when the train was almost the 
only means of transportation, the resource- 
fulness of the men responsible for meeting 
the test was especially taxed to accommo- 
date the peak demands on Friday and Sun- 
day nights. 

All accounts agree that trains were 
crowded, that some of them ran late, and 
that Pullman space was completely sold out 
long in advance on many runs. Neverthe- 
less, according to the best information 
available, no one who wanted to travel by 
train during the holiday period was unable 
to do so. 

In a statement issued July 2, ODT Di- 
rector Joseph B. Eastman urged the puplic 
to stay at home on the holiday week-end, 
remarking that “generally speaking, a 
patriotic way to observe the Fourth of July 
this year is to dispense with needless 
travel.” This advice was modified, how- 
ever, by the suggestion that “in some sec- 
tions of the country the common carriers 
can accommodate holiday travel better than 
in other sections. Where travel facilities 
are adequate, there is no need for travel 
curtailment.” In the opinion of observers 
in the crowded terminals of the larger 
cities of the East, there appeared to be no 
great lack of confidence on the part of the 
public in the capacity of the railroads. 

For the first time in many years no 
special July 4 excursions were operated to 
or from any of the large eastern cities, and 
railroad advertising, instead of featuring 
service and schedules and places to go. 
urged the public to make allowances for 
crowded conditions and to avoid the peak 
periods when possible. 

The rush of business began, particularly 
in New York and lower New England, 
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more than a week before the Fourth, when 
the usual annual summer camp movement 
started. This differed little from previous 
recent years, except that Pullman cars were 
not assigned to such service, but the rail- 
roads made unusual efforts to haye it out 
of the way by July 1, so that every pas- 
senger car fit for service would be avail- 
able either for troop movements or for the 
holiday rush. Cars normally assigned to 
local commuters’ trains were made ready 
for runs to shore or mountain resorts, and 
all available motive power was held in 
readiness to keep extra cars and extra 
trains moving in and out of terminals with 
the least possible loss of time. 

Equipment was used where it was most 
needed without much regard for normal 
practice. For example, two Atlantic Coast 
Line diners accommodated hungry pas- 
sengers on a train from Maine to Philadel- 
phia and Washington. Multiple-unit elec- 
tric cars, pulled by steam locomotives, 
traveled unfamiliar rails to resort points, 
and similar suburban equipment, traveling 
under its own power, was added to the New 
York-Philadelphia main line through serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania. The Long Island, 
departing from its normal holiday sched- 
ules, ran many of its regular commuter 
trains for the convenience of workers in 
war industries. (This railroad, incidental- 
ly, on its steam-powered lines beyond’ the 
immediate environs of New York City had 
the biggest holiday business in its history.) 
' Travel between New York and Phila- 
delphia and shore resorts, particularly At- 
lantic City, was very heavy, and during 
peak periods trains unloaded at terminals 
were deadheaded straight back to pick up 
more waiting passengers. The Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines had fewer 
cars available for this seashore business 
than in previous years, because of wartime 
demands, but the shortage was partly 
overcome by installing coach seats and 
lighting facilities in the baggage ends of 
29 combination cars for such emergency 
use. Extra ticket-selling facilities were pro- 
vided in the major stations. Booths were 
set up in Grand Central Terminal, and 
windows seldom used handled long lines of 
customers. At Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, thirty extra ticket windows were 
provided, most of them in temporary booths, 
and an extra information counter was set up 
for the convenience of service men, in ad- 
dition to the two regular information coun- 
ters now in use on the main level. 


Training Films for Welders 


Joe MaGee is a welder and has a train- 
ing story to tell in a series of six animated 
full-color, sound films which have been pre- 
pared for and are being distributed by the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. Joe is quite likely to become 
as well known to welders and welding 
trainees as are other characters in the 
animated movie field to children. He il- 
lustrates all of the common errors in elec- 
tric-arc welding and explains throughout 
the films the proper procedures to be fol- 
lowed in all welding positions. 

The films, each ten minutes in length, are 
intended for use in training programs but 
they can be shown with valuable results 
even to the most experienced’ welding oper- 
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ators. Throughout the films the four fun- 
damentals of good welding are constantly 
stressed: current setting, angle of elec- 
trode, arc length, and speed of travel. The 
first film deals only with basic information; 
film two demonstrates procedures for 
welding in the flat position; film three, 
welding in the horizontal position ; film four ; 
alternating-current welding in the flat and 
horizontal positions ; film five, vertical weld- 
ing; and film six, overhead welding. In 
all films the photography of the action of 
the arc is clear. 

The General Electric Company is pre- 
pared to lend the films to interested users 
or will make them available at cost to pros- 
pective purchasers. Further information 
can be obtained by addressing Joe MaGee 
in care of the company. The films were 
produced by the Raphael G. Wolff Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


June Employment 11.83 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased another 
1.73 per cent—from 1,270,401 to 1,292,595— 
during the one-month period from mid-May 
to mid-June, while the June total was 11.83 
per cent above June, 1941, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s latest 
compilation based on preliminary reporis. 
The index number, based on the 1935-1939 
monthly average as 100 and corrected for 
seasonal variations, was 123.9 for June, 





as compared with May’s 123 and June, 
1941’s 110.8. 

June employment in all groups save train 
and engine service (down 0.18 per cent) 
was above that of the previous month, the 
increases ranging from the 0.82 per cent 
rise in executives, officials, and staff assist- 
ants to the 4.99 per cent increase in main- 
tenance of way and structures employees, 
Meanwhile all groups were above June, 
1941, the largest increases being: Train and 
engine service, 14.87 per cent; professional, 
clerical, and general, 13.3 per cent; yard- 
masters, switch-tenders, and hostlers, 13.01 
per cent; maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 11.42 per cent; maintenance of way 
and structures, 10.91 per cent. 


1.C.C. Changes Ex Parte 148 Rule 
on Disposition of Fractions 


Granting in part the request of the rail- 
roads, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has modified that section of the Ex 
Parte 148 fare-increase order which pro- 
mulgates the rule for the disposition of 
fractions. As reported in the Railway Age 
of June 13, page 1166, the carriers noted 
how the original rule would have the effect 
of creating “innumerable” departures from 
the fourth section’s aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates provision; and they asked a new ' 
rule which would provide that fares result- 
ing. from the increase should end in full 
cents, and that fractions should be elim- 
inated by increasing them to the next cent. 





Reading Employees Donate Traveling Hospital 


William R. Hamm, chairman, General Chairmen’s Association of the Reading; Dr. Paul Dodd, Chief 


Reading and C. R. R. of N. 


' Medical Officer, State Council of Defense of Pennsylvania; and Edward W. Scheer, president of the 
J., examine the traveling hospital unit which, together with two ambu- 


lances, was presented to the nation by 11,000 Reading employees, to be used in emergencies at home 
or sent overseas. 
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The commission denied the petition, but 
at the same time modified the rule to pro- 
vide that fractions of less than one-half 
cent be dropped, and fractions of a half- 
cent or more be increased to the next whole 
cent. Also, the commission’s order per- 
mits carriers, at their option, to continue 
until January 20, 1943, under the original 
rule which provides that where the increase 
results in a total fare of less than $1, all 
fractious of less than one-half cent shall 
be dropped and all over one-half cent shall 
be adjusted to the next cent; fares over 
$1 may be adjusted to end in zero or five, 
but no fare may be increased more than 
2.5 cents for that purpose. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
Amendment 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
7212, the recently-enacted Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act amendment which 
gives Kentucky more time in which to 
effect the transfer to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Account of unem- 
ployment insurance funds collected from 
railroads prior to the establishment of the 
federal system. 


Money for Study Board 


President Roosevelt has transmitted to 
Congress a request for appropriation of 
an additional $272,000 for the Transporta- 
tion Board of Investigation and Research 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. An accompanying letter from Acting 
Director Wayne Coy of the Bureau of 
the Budget explained that the need for 
additional funds arises as a result of the 
President’s recent order extending the life 
of the Board for two years from next Sep- 
tember 18. 


Settlements Between Carriers 
Excluded from Credit Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order in Ex Parte 73, amend- 
ing its rules for the extension of credit by 
railroads in such a way as to provide that 
such rules shall not apply to “interline 
settlement of revenues from traffic which 
is transported over through routes com- 
posed of lines of common carriers subject 
to Parts I, II or III of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” The order is dated June 9. 


Suspends Increased Livestock 
Charges at Chicago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from July 5 until February 
5, 1943, a tariff wherein the Union Stock 
Yard & Transit Company is proposing to 
Increase charges for loading or unloading 
livestock at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, from $1.25 to $4.25 per single-deck 
car, and from $1.50 to $4.50 per double- 
deck car. The proceeding is docketed as 
I. & S. No. 5129. 


To Investigate Waterway 
Labor Dispute 


The War Labor Board has named Joseph 
A. McClain, Jr., dean of Washington Uni- 
versity’s Law School to serve as special 
investigator of the dispute involving 4,000 
employes of the Inland Waterways, the 
Mississippi River Barge Line and the 
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Campbell Transportation Company, all of 
St. Louis, and the American Barge Line 
Company of Louisville, Ky. The unions 
involved are the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, the National Maritime 
Union, the National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association, the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots Union, and the Louisiana Labor 
Protective Association. Upon expiration of 
the contract on June 1, the union de- 
manded wage increases of about 15 per 
cent. 


Snow Appointed Assistant Direct- 
or of I.C.C. Bureau 


Roswell W. Snow has been appointed 
assistant director of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Water Car- 
riers and Freight Forwarders. He will 
handle “principally matters relating to 
freight forwarders.” 

Mr. Snow was formerly a principal at- 
torney in the Section of Law Enforcement, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, and upon the 
creation of the Bureau of Water Carriers 
he was, transferred -to that bureau as prin- 
cipal attorney. The Bureau of Water Car- 
riers became the Bureau of Water Carriers 
and Freight Forwarders on May 28, fol- 
lowing enactment of Part IV of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act for the regulation of 
freight forwarders. 


A. G. Warren Dies 


A. G. Warren, who had been an assistant 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Traffic Movement 
since April, died last week in Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., following 
an operation. Mr. Warren, who was in 
charge of the Section of Traffic Channels, 
came to ODT from San Francisco, Calif., 
where he had been district manager for the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads. His photograph and 
a sketch of his career appeared in the 
Railway Age of April 25, page 834. 


Radio Series Will Describe Work 
of “The Engineer at War’’ 


At weekly intervals beginning July 16 
the National Broadcasting Company will 
broadcast from 6:30 to 6:45 p.m., E. W. T., 
over its nationwide network, and possibly 
also by short wave, a series of eleven radio 
programs dealing with the contributions of 
engineers to the prosecution of the war. 

The program has been developed by a 
committee representing the following na- 
tional engineering societies: American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institut: of Electrical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
This committee began its deliberations be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and had scripts under 
way on blackouts, bombs, and damage to 
structures when the declaration of war em- 
phasized the importance of the proposed 
radio program. The National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Office of Civilian 
Defense have endorsed the committee’s pro- 
posal and contributed to the development of 
scripts. Controversial matters are included 
in the broacasts and changes will be made 
up to the minute that a program goes on 








the air. In this way the latest authorita- 
tive information will be given. 

The subject of the first broacast is 
“Blackouts,” for which the script was pre- 
pared under the direction of O. C. D. rep- 
resentatives and Samuel G. Hibben, of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. The topic for July 23 is “Protection 
Against Incendiary Bombs and Gas,” pre- 
pared by Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
“Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering” 
and president of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and Dr. Arthur Ray. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 4 totaled 753,855 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on July 9. Due to the holiday, this was a 
decrease of 99,586 cars, or 11.7 per cent, 
below the preceding week, but it was an 
increase of 13,496 cars, or 1.8 per cent, 
above the corresponding week last year and 
an increase of 116,686 cars, or 18.3 per 
cent, above the comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended June 
27 totaled 853,441 cars, and the summary 
for that week, compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 27 


District 1942 1941 1940 
a er 158,064 190,810 154,984 
Allegheny ..... 186,262 203,641 155,730 
Pocahontas ..... 55,858 60,166 49,995 
Southern ...... 121,969 122,928 101,614 
Northwestern .. 140,387 142,470 123,312 
Central Western 123,452 130,425 115,507 
Southwestern .. 67,449 58,164 51,505 





Total Western 











ee 331,288 331,059 290,324 
Total All Roads 853,441 908,604 752,647 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 44,066 52,931 44,778 
Live stock .... 10,676 9,470 11,041 
CON cteoccads 166,151 170,884 123,861 
COGS. o« cascade 14,123 14,023 10,816 
Forest products 52,352 46,404 35,884 

WE acacanans 88,167 ~ 73,025 67,500 
Merchandise 1.c.l. 92,209 159,300 149,432 
Miscellaneous . 385,697 382,567 309,335 
June: 27 .ccces 853,441 908,604 752,647 
Jume 20 2.2... 844,913 885,539 728,493 
June 13 ...ce0- 832,726 862,974 712,921 
TOMEG “enacues 854,689 852,940 702,892 
WE a a cndaes 795,756 801,783 639,120 
Cumulative Total, 

26° Weeks ... 21,060,005 19,850,732 16,914,535 


In Canada—Carloadings in the week 
ended June 27 totaled 67,336, as compared 
with 66,121 in the previous week and 62,475 
in the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
June 27, 1942 ....... 67,336 35,804 


June 20, 1942 ....... 66,121 34,630 
une 13, 1942 ....... 65,388 33,649 
— 28, 1941 ....... 62,475 31,191 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Fone 20, 1968 ...02-. 1,639,199 ~ 838,522 
— 7 Re eee 1,493,723 758,976 
June 29, 1940 ....... 1,299,933 639,089 


Phillip W. Coyle Dies 


Phillip W. Coyle, who retired in 1931 
as traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, died on June 26th 
at Buffalo, N. Y. at the age of 91. He 
was born in Steuben County, N. Y. and 
became a station agent and telegraph 
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operator for the Erie, while still in his 
teens. He studied law and served as Jus- 
tice of the Peace in Great Valley, N. Y., 
in addition to his railroad work. He be- 
came associated with the Wabash in 1887, 
serving that road consecutively as clerk, 
traveling freight agent, commercial agent 
and assistant general freight agent. In 
1906 he joined the Business Men’s League 
of St. Louis, the forerunner of the present 
Chamber of Commerce. 


May Locomotive Shipments 


May shipments of railroad locomotives to- 
taled 111 as compared with 132 in April 
and 87 in May, 1941, according to reports 
made by builders to the Department of 
Commerce’s Bureau of the Census. Ship- 
ments for this year’s first five months to- 
taled 557 locomotives, including 216 steam, 
six electrics, 312 Diesel-electrics, and 23 of 
other types, as compared with a January- 
May, 1941, total of 351, including 78 steam, 
10 electrics, 243 Diesel-electrics, and 20 of 
other types. 

Unfilled orders at the end of may totaled 
1,586 locomotives, including 716 steam, 50 
electric, 762 Diesel-electric, and 58 of other 
types. The comparable total as of May 31, 
1941, was 734, including 205 steam, 46 elec- 
trics, 454 Diesel-electrics, and 29 of other 
types. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, on 
locomotive building in railroad shops show 
that seven locomotives (all steam) were 
thus produced in May, as compared with 
five (all steam) in April, and two steam 
in May, 1941. During this year’s first five 

.months railroad shops produced 31 loco- 
motives, including 26 steam and five elec- 
trics, as compared with seven, including 
five steam and two electrics in the first 
five months of last year. As of June 1, 
railroad shops had unfilled orders for 72 
locomotives, including 47 steam and 25 elec- 
trics. 


Railroads and Shipper Fined 


Fines totaling $7,500 were imposed upon 
three railroads and a shipper in the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois, in Chicago, on July 3 
following their pleas of nolo contendere to 
information charging violations of section 
1 of the Elkins Act. The disposition of 
the cases was announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a July 6 state- 
ment which gave the fines as follows: 
Illinois Central, $2,000; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, $1,500; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, $1,000; Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation, $3,000. 

The information against the Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation, a shipper, contained 
three counts and that against the I. C. two 
counts. The informations against the other 
two roads each contained one count. 

“The violations,” said the I. C. C. an- 
nouncement, “involved manipulations of the 
provisions of Item 792 of Kipps Tariffs 
in connection with carload shipments of 
stoves originating at Rockford, IIl., and 
destined to Los Angeles, Calif. The ship- 
ments were made in two cars purportedly 
at variance with shipper’s orders. Nota- 
tions appeared on the bills of lading speci- 
fying that two cars were furnished by the 
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carriers mentioned in lieu of 50-foot cars 
ordered, at carriers’ convenience. These 
notations were not in accordance with the 
actual facts and as a consequence the sub- 
stitution benefits of Item 792 were inap- 
plicable and substantial defeat of the lawful 
freight charges resulted.” 

The notice pointed out that “the viola- 
tions occurred during the years 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 and the investigation was insti- 
tuted and completed by the Bureau of In- 
quiry prior to the issuance of Service 
Order 68.” That order, effective since 
February 15, suspends those provisions of 
Rules 24 and 34 and other tariffs contain- 
ing similar provisions with respect to the 
furnishing, substitution, and use of multi- 
ple cars for single shipments. 


Monthly Comment of Bureau of 
Transport Economics 


Reviewing May revenues of the Class I 
roads in the latest issue of its Monthly 
Comment on Transportation Statistics, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics notes 
that while freight, passenger, and express 
revenues were up 31.6 per cent, 98.3 per 
cent, and 12.6 per cent, respectively, from 
May, 1941, the revenue from mail business 
was down 1.7 per cent, from $9,086,000 to 
$8,929,000. This was the first decrease in 
that item under the like period of a pre- 
ceding year since November, 1938. 

The Bureau’s comment on the 34.9 per 
cent increase in gross revenues for the first 
five months of this year as compared with 
the like 1941 period points out that freight 
revenue increased 33.4 per cent and pas- 
senger revenue 61 per cent. It goes on to 
note that “the increase in freight revenue 
was at a faster rate for the first five months 
of this year than for May, while the re- 
verse characterized passenger revenue.” 
Also, attention is called to the fact that the 
percentage increase in passenger revenue 
by regions, comparing May of this and last 
year, varied by over 85 points, ranging 
from 72.8 per cent in the Great Lakes re- 
gion to 149.4 per cent in the Southern and 
157.9 per cent in the Southwestern region. 

The operating ratio continued its down- 
ward trend, being 62.5 for May, compared 
with May, 1941’s 67.1. With respect to 
carloading figures the Bureau cites in- 
creases in average loading of both carload 
freight and 1. c. 1., adding that such figures 
demonstrate “the lessened significance which 
should be attached to comparative carload- 
ing figures as a measure of changes in 
traffic volume.” As for May truck traffic, 
it is pointed out that the increase of 2.6 


‘per cent in volume over May, 1941, as re- 


ported by American Trucking Associations 
“continues the downward trend in the rate 
of growth which has prevailed for 13 
months.” First-quarter inter-city bus traf- 
fic and revenue figures are given, showing 
that the Class I motor lines carried 63,- 
235,935 passengers as compared with 62,- 
070,930 carried in railroad coaches. Bus 
revenues for the quarter were $44,048,122, 
while rail coach revenues were $78,459,944. 
During the same quarter, air lines carried 
887,965 revenue passengers, an increase of 
49.1 per cent over the same period last year, 
while 8,999,594 revenue passengers were 
carried by railroads in parlor and sleeping 


cars, an increase of 42.2 per cent over the 
first quarter of 1941. 

Because the percentage relation of main- 
tenance expenses to operating revenues 
“loses some of its significance” in a period 
of changing rates, fares, and wage levels, 
the Bureau looks at the trend in mainte- 
nance averages stated in ratios of man- 
hours to car-miles. For the first four 
months of this year there were 179 million 
man-hours expended on maintenance of 
way and structures, an average of 1.53 per 
hundred car-miles. This is a lower ratio 
than that for the first third of any year 
in the 1937-1942 period for which the fig- 
ures are given. For the first four months 
of 1941, it was 1.6, while for the first third 
of 1937 it was 1.86. Likewise, the man- 
hours expended on maintenance of equip- 
ment averaged 2.42 per hundred car-miles 
during the first four months of this year, 
the lowest of the figures given and com- 
paring with 1941’s 2.51 and 1937’s 2.81. 
“In interpreting the decline in the ratio,” 
the Bureau says, “it should be considered 
that there are some maintenance expenses 
that do not vary directly with traffic, that 
the effect of the more efficient use of labor 
would not be reflected . . . and that the 
addition of much new equipment tends to 
keep down repairs per unit of traffic.” 

While the net railway operating income 
for May was 24.5 per cent above May, 
1941, the Bureau notes how the North- 
western region experienced a 1.6 per cent 
decrease in contrast with.a 59.5 per cent 
increase in the Southern region, a 77.1 per 
cent increase in the Central Western, and 
a 115 per cent increase in the Southwestern 
region. The decline in the Northwestern 
region took place “in spite of a drop in the 
operating ratio from 64.8 to 63.5, and a 
rise in net revenue from $18,388,000 to 
$23,175,000,” the explanation being “the 
rise in tax accruals from $4,948,000 to $10,- 
098,000, which more than wiped out the 
increase in net revenues.” 

Comment later on about income tax ac- 
cruals notes that in 46 April reports of 
Class I roads there were no such accruals. 
Meanwhile 86 April reports did show such 
accruals, the largest being the Pennsyl- 
vania’s $5,827,007, which exceeded the April 
accruals of “all of the Class I roads of 
the Northwestern and Southwestern regions 


’ combined.” 


Illinois Central Set Up 
Records in 1941 

A new all-time Illinois Central record 
was established during 1941 when freight 
car loadings averaged 33.18 tons per car. 
This was an increase of 0.92 tons com- 
pared with 1940 and an increase of 2.03 
tons over the railroad’s 20-year average 
of 31.15 tons per car. 

The average ton moved 249.58 miles on 
the Illinois Central in 1941, compared with 
243.18 miles the previous year. The aver- 
age revenue per ton-mile, however, was the 
lowest for any year since 1920, being 0.847 
cent compared with 0.878 cent in 1940. 

Nearly every commodity was loaded 
more heavily last year, with forest prod- 
ucts leading. These were up an average 
of 1.13 tons per car, from 28.57 tons in 
1940 to 29.70 tons in 1941. Agricultural 
products were up nearly a ton; animals 
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and animal products rose half a ton; and 
manufactures and miscellaneous jumped 
three-tenths of a ton. 

The increase over 1940 in tons of freight 
per car carried on the Illinois Central was 
double the increase of the railroads as a 
whole. The national average, however, 
was 38.2 tons per car, which was 5.02 tons 
more than the Illinois Central average. 
For all the railroads the largest increase 
occurred in the case of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the average loading for which was 
28.5 tons in 1941 against 27.6 tons in 1940. 
The loadings for animals and animal prod- 
ucts went up half a ton; manufactures and 
miscellaneous, half a ton; products of mines, 
four-tenths of a ton; and forest products, 
one-tenth of a ton. 


Master Boiler Makers to Hold 
**Convention in Print”’ 


Although the Master Boiler Makers’ As- 
sociation had anticipated celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary by holding a regular 
meeting of members, in compliance with 
the request of the Mechanical Division of 
the A. A. R., it has called off plans for 
such a meeting. The annual proceedings 
of the Association will be published based 
on committee reports submitted after a 
study of the replies received to question- 
naires forwarded to every leading railroad 
of the country. It is hoped that complete 
cooperation will be given by railroad of- 
ficers to whom these questionnaires have 
been sent. The Mechanical Division of the 
A. A. R. has approved the choice of sub- 
ject matter. 

Six topics have been selected for study 
and reports. The first covers general pre- 
vention of cinder cutting of locomotive 
boilers. Application and maintenance of 
flues, tubes, and arch tubes with special 
relation to the use of copper ferrules and 
of welding will be discussed in the second 
paper. Topic three is concerned with the 
chemical treatment of boiler feedwater and 
the use of terminal and line-of-road blow- 
downs. A study of defects in boilers car- 
rying 200 Ib. and over 250 Ib. pressure will 
be made in the fourth paper with particular 
reference to the nature of defects developed, 
the materials used in construction, plain 
carbon steels or alloys, age of boilers and 
Pressures at which defects develop, the ef- 
fect of different fuels, and general methods 
of repair. Topic five is related to topic 
four in that it will include recommendations 
of the latest methods being used in the 
fabrication of boilers made of iron, steel 
and alloy materials. The last paper will 
deal with the methods of reclamation, con- 
servation, and substitution being practiced 
on boiler materials. 


First Meeting in Salvage Series 
Held at New York 


The first meeting in the series sponsored 
by the War Production Board to stimulate 
the collection of salvage materials on the 
railroads in the interests of the war effort 
was held at.the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on July 7. Throughout the meeting 
special emphasis was placed on the neces- 
sity of obtaining large quantities of second- 
hand rail to be used both as scrap and in 
the construction of trackage required at 
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war projects, and the program was devoted 
largely to this phase of the salvage cam- 
paign. 

A total of 75 interested persons at- 
tended, including 59 railroad men represent- 
ing 35 roads in the eastern part of country. 
The others present included representatives 
of the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Association of 
American Railroads, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the armed 
forces. The railroad contingent of the 
group was made up principally of the 
emergency salvage directors that the rail- 
roads are appointing to co-operate in the 
salvage drive, but also included interested 
officers from the executive, engineering, 
mechanical and purchases and stores de- 
partments. 

R. W. Brown, president, Lehigh Valley, 
acted as chairman of the conference. The 
principal speaker was Bert C. Bertram, 
salvage director of railroads, Industrial 
Salvage section of the WPB Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation, who spoke on “Rail- 
road Salvage and the War.” Other 
speakers were Captain Charles E. Miller 
of the U. S. Army, who described the steps 
that the Army is taking to obtain scrap 
rails from its arsenals and proving grounds ; 
Gene F. Graham, principal business special- 
ist in the Transportation and Equipment 
branch of the WPB Division of Industry 
Operations, who discussed the allocation of 
both new and relay rail and outlined the 
rail requirements of the war program; 
Samuel Ewing, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, who discussed principally the pricing 
procedure to be followed when rail is sal- 
vaged directly by the army and navy from 
railway lines; and Major E. T. Butler, 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, who 
stressed the need for obtaining relay rail 
for use at war plants in order to avoid the 
necessity of using steel-production capacity 
to obtain new rail for this purpose. Fol- 
lowing this program an opportunity was 
given those present to ask questions regard- 
ing the campaign to obtain railroad sal- 
vage materials. Clayton Grandy, trade 
association director, Industrial Salvage 
Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, acted as secretary of the meeting. 

Further meetings in the series were held 
at Atlanta, Ga., on July 8 and Chicago on 
July 10. These will be followed up by 
meetings at San Francisco, Cal., on July 
13 and Dallas, Tex., on July 16. 


New Englanders Study Fuel 
Movement Probiems 


About one-quarter of New England’s 
total railroad capacity will be absorbed in 
bringing in petroleum products if that sec- 
tion is to have enough oil to keep its war 
production plants in operation and heat its 
homes next winter, according to an es- 
timate presented to the recent quarterly 
meeting of the New England Council by 
J. C. Richdale, vice-president and general 
manager of the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
and chairman of the Council’s committee on 
liquid fuel. 

New England railroads are meeting the 
challenge by moving increasingly large 
numbers of tank cars through the four main 





gateways, and the daily total now averages 
around 900 cars, about enough to meet the 
region’s needs during the period of lowest 
consumption. Delivery has been speeded, 
he pointed out, by the use of solid trains 
of about 60 tank cars each, which permits 
routing direct to terminals without going 
through classification yards. The oil com- 
panies are studying the needs of each 
section of New England to aid in routing 
cars and speeding turn-around. 

At the same meeting R. L. Bowditch, 
chairman of the Council’s solid fuel com- 
mittee, discussed the present status of the 
coal movement into New England, point- 
ing out that in 1940 about 70 per cent of 
the 17,000,000 tons of coal used in that 
territory came by water, while 24,000,000 
tons will be required in 1942 in spite of the 
fact that the number of collier vessels in 
service and their speed of operation have 
been greatly reduced by war conditions. 

An increased use of barges to Long Is- 
land Sound ports and to other ports not 
large enough to accommodate colliers has 
been made possible through the cooperation 
of railroads in opening new routes for mov- 
ing coal to New York harbor from West 
Virginia. Three such routes are now in 
use: one from the Virginian at Hampton 
Roads by ferry to Cape Charles, Va., then 
by the Pennsylvania to South Amboy, N. 
J.; another through Potomac Yards, Va., 
from the C. & O. and N. & W. to the 
Pennsylvania and B. & O. for New York 
harbor piers; and the third through Hages- 
town, Md. A fourth route under considera- 
tion would move West Virginia coal from 
the C. & O. at Marion, Ohio, or from 
the N. & W. at Columbus via either the 
Erie, New York Central or Pennsylvania 
to the New England gateways. 

The speaker stated that stocks of coal 
are accumulating in New England in spite 
of these transportation problems and dif- 
ficulties caused by the necessity of dealing 
with numerous federal agencies having 
jurisdiction over the coal industry and 
transportation, and expressed confidence 
that enough coal would be moved into the 
region to meet the winter’s needs. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, assistant to the 
president of the Boston & Maine, dis- 
cussed several factors which may eventual- 
ly limit the performance of the New Eng- 
land railroads in moving the unprecedented 
fuel tonnage while they are at the same 
time handling greatly increased amounts of 
regular freight. He assured the meeting 
that the main line tracks and classification 
yards and storage facilities of the railroads 
are ample to meet any increase in business 
that may be anticipated, but was less cer- 
tain that the car supply would be adequate. 
The most serious limiting factor, however, 
he stated, is motive power, and so far the 
War Production Board has not been per- 
suaded to allot enough additional loco- 
motives to New England to meet the rail- 
roads’ needs. 


Bulletin Describes the Library of 
Bureau of Railway Economics 
“The Railroads’ Library,” a pamphlet 

just issued by the Bureau of Railway 


Economics, Washington, describes the 
special resources of that organization, and 
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its services not only to railroad people but 
to other libraries, to informational divi- 
sions of the government, and to the public. 
The booklet outlines the library organiza- 
tion, the nature of the general catalog of 
over 500,000 cards and the special cata- 
logs, and the chief resources of its prin- 
cipal departments—United States Docu- 
ments, State Publications, Periodicals, An- 
nual Reports of Railroads, Club and Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, Railroad History, and 
Foreign Publications. 


I. C. C. Approves More Contracts 
for Temperature-Control Services 


Seventy-seven additional contracts for 
the provision of so-called protective serv- 
ices, i.e., temperature-control services for 
the protection of perishable freight against 
heat or cold, have been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
3, in another report on further hearing in 
the Ex Parte 137 proceeding which was 
instituted after the Transportation Act of 
1940 gave the commission jurisdiction over 
this matter. Five other contracts were not 
approved. 

The contracts involved were those filed 
to become effective July 1 as substitutes for 
previous ones which the commission had 
disapproved in its original report in the 
proceeding. (See Railway Age of August 
16, 1941, page 290). In that report, the 
commission outlined the principles which 
should govern contracts for protective serv- 
ice, “pointing out particularly,” as the 
present report recalls, “that the railroad 
companies should retain the charges paid 
by shippers for protective service and 
should pay the furnishers of such service 
on the basis of cost plus a reasonable 
profit.” 

The present report represents the views 
of Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller. 
Commissioner Johnson, dissenting in part, 
would have disapproved 14 contracts be- 
tween the Fruit Growers Express Com- 
pany and non-proprietary lines “in which 
the unit costs are 10 per cent higher than 
those stated in the 40 contracts of this car 
line with its proprietary lines.” 


Alaska Railroad Survey Under 
Way Since Early Spring 


A survey of a proposed near-coastal rail- 
road to Alaska has been under way since 
early spring, the War Department revealed 
last week. The July 4 statement said that 
the road would supplement the inland 


Trans-Canadian highway now under con- - 


struction, rounding out the four-way means 
of access to Alaska (sea, air, highway, and 
railroad) recently outlined Lieutenant 
General Somervell, commanding general, 
Services of Supply, in testimony before 
the House of Representatives committee on 
- appropriations. 

The project, “calling for an extension 
of existing rail lines to reach Alaska by 
the shortest possible rouute,” is being con- 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers. The 
survey follows the “B” route proposed by 
the Alaskan International Highway Com- 
mission, “in an almost straight line up the 
Rocky Mountain trench.” The route was 
chosen, the War Department statement 
said, because it is the “shortest possible” 
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direct route—1,300 miles—between Prince 
George and the Alaska railroad; and be- 
cause: it lies in the trench between the 
Coast Range and the Rocky Mountains, 
making the winters relatively moderate. 
Also, “it offers fewer construction difficul- 
ties than alternate routes.” Four hundred 
miles have already been surveyed and 
located. 


Construction 





Pennsylvania to Spend $3,000,000 
on St. Louis Division 


Improvements which will cost nearly 
$3,000,000 and which will further expedite 
the handling of freight and passenger traffic 
moving over the St. Louis division of the 
Pennsylvania and through the St. Louis 
gateway, are being undertaken by this rail- 
road between St. Louis, Mo., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. When completed these im- 
provements will add more than 16 miles to 
the division’s double track, shorten the 
present line by approximately one mile, 
provide nine passing sidings with 150-cars 
capacity each, improve the signaling facili- 
ties; and thus increase the flexibility of 
train operation over the line. 

The additional track to be built will ex- 
tend from a point two miles east of Pier- 
ron, Ill., to one mile east of Smithboro, a 


‘distance of 17 miles, via the existing line. 


The present double track between Lime- 
dale, Ind., and Almeda, will be equipped 
with reverse signaling, so that trains may 
move in either direction on either track. 
The nine passing sidings to be extended 
comprise two at Marion (west of Coates- 
ville, Ind.) and one each at St. Elmo, 
Hunter, Smithboro, Highland, St. Jacob, 
Aden and Casey. 

The interlocking plant at Vandalia, III, 
equipped with a centralized traffic control 
machine, will control the west end of 
Hunter passing siding, the two cross-over 
switches at Hunter, IIll., as well as the 
west end of the passing siding at Vandalia; 
and the interlocking functions of the cross- 
ing of the Pennsylvania and the Illinois 
Central at Vandalia. The east end of the 
eastward passing siding at St. Elmo will 
be controlled from the present interlock- 
ing machine at St. Elmo, which now con- 
trols the west end of the siding. This 
plant also performs the interlocking func- 
tions at the crossing of the Pennsylvania 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois in St. 
Elmo. Smithboro will have a centralized 
traffic control machine installed to control 
the interlocking functions at the Pennsyl- 
vania—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cross- 
ing; and to remote control the east end 
of the passing siding at Smithboro. New 
fire-proof interlocking towers are to be 
built at Vandalia and Smithboro. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.—This 
road has recently purchased a Red Devil 
locomotive coaler for installation at Strat- 
ford, Ga. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded G. A. Baert, St. Boniface, Man., 
for an extension of 25 ft. to nine stalls of 





the enginehouse at Winnipeg, Man., to 
make the stalls 120 ft. long; the construc- 
tion of a new fan room 30 ft. by 38 ft. of 
concrete and brick, and a new staff building 
52 ft. by 98 ft. of similar construction. The 
staff building will be heated by steam radi- 
ators and unit heaters, and will contain 
offices for the timekeeper, crew clerk and 
locomotive foreman; an engineer’s locker 
room; shop lavatory and a mess room. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLANpD PACIFIC, An» 
Union Paciric—The J. A. Tobin Con- 
struction Company, Kansas City, Kan., has 
submitted the lowest bid for repairs to the 
18th street viaduct across the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Union Pa- 
cific tracks at Kansas City, Kan. The 
city will let the work which will cost 
about $71,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Additions and improve- 
ments to the Bay Junction yard facilities 
of this road at Sandusky, Ohio, costing 
$242,000, are nearing completion. The orig- 
inal capacity of the supporting yards of 
7,800 cars is being increased to approxi- 
mately 8,600 cars by additional trackage 
providing a new classification section in 
the yards, which will greatly facilitate the 
dispatchment of empty cars following their 
return from the railroad’s three lake front 
coal loaders. Also included in the improve- 
ments is the relocation of the Sandusky car 
shop layout. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to construct and operate 
a line of railroad on the right of way of 
the New Cumberland & Pittsburgh extend- 
ing from the West Virginia-Pennsylvania 
boundary line to Raccoon Creek, near Jo- 
sephtown, Pa., 10.5 miles. The Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Pennsylvania have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct and operate a line of railroad ex- 
tending from the terminus of the former’s 
New Cumberland branch at Chester, W. 
Va., to a point on the West Virginia-Penn- 
sylvania state line, 1.7 miles. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis. — The Missouri State Highway 
Commission plans the early construction 
of a reinforced concrete bridge across the 
tracks of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion on the Hamilton Avenue extension 
project in northwest St. Louis. The bridge 
will include two 28-ft., one 34-ft. and two 
27-ft., reinforced concrete spans. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office at Gary, Ind., has awarded a contract 
for the construction of 23,150 lin. ft. of 
track in that state, which will be laid with 
80, 85 and some 100 Ib. rail. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The War Depatt- 
ment has awarded the following contracts 
for railway construction in the Seattle, 
Wash., district: To the Great Northern 
for the construction of 22,000 ft. of track 
and siding, amounting to approximately 
$229,800, and to Associated Sand & Gravel 
Company, Everett, Wash., for the con- 
struction of eight miles of track and 
switching facilities, amounting to approxi- 
mately $150,000. 
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Supply Trade 





J. M. Gilfillan, for the past two years 
works manager of the Locke Insulator 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


S. K. Towson has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company; W. A. Med- 
dick, vice-president ; and C. B. Cook, di- 
rector in charge of export and government 


sales, and general sales promotion. 


Henry F. Dreyer has been appointed 
to represent Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., in the sale of locomotive 
specialties in the New England territory. 
For the past eight years Mr. Dreyer was 
employed in an engineering capacity with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Major Howard G. Hill, who has been 
assistant to the chief of the railway sec- 
tion in the office of the chief of engineers 
at Washington, D. C., since August 1, 1940, 
has been promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, transferred to the Execu- 





Lt. Col. Howard G. Hill 


tive Office of the President, and assigned 
to the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs as railroad equipment 
consultant. He has been detailed as chief 
of a special mission to investigate the con- 
dition of motive power and rolling stock, 
shops, track and operating methods on the 
National Railways of Mexico, including 
both standard and narrow-gage lines. 
Colonel Hill began his railroad career as 
an apprentice machinist on the Southern Pa- 
cific’s Texas and Louisiana lines, in Au- 
gust, 1914. Subsequently he served in turn 
as draftsman, inspector, instructor of ap- 
prentices, locomotive fireman, brakeman 
and mechanical engineer in charge of loco- 
motive valuation work. In 1920 he joined 
the Texas Corporation and was associated 
with that company for 14 years as machine 
designer, lubricating engineer, and engi- 
neer of tests, principally in connection with 
railway equipment lubrication tests and de- 
velopment work on railroads. He became 
associated with the Hennessy Lubricator 
Company, New York, in 1935 as sales and 
service engineer for western and south- 
western states, and specialized in railway 
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equipment lubrication until being called into 
army service in August, 1940. While in 
the office of the Chief of Engineers, Colo- 
nel Hill prepared specifications for a large 
amount of military railway equipment now 
being built for the War Department. 


Robinson D. Bullard, reclamation en- 
gineer for the Bullard Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been appointed technical 
consultant to the industrial salvage section 
of the bureau of industrial conservation of 
the War Production Board. He will assist 
in preparing a definitive book on industrial 
reclamation. 


R. Nevin Watt has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Baldwin Loco- 


‘ 





R. Nevin Watt 


motive Works. He was formerly sales 
manager of the Standard Steel Works di- 
vision of Baldwin. Mr. Watt will have 
general supervision over all sales of the 
Locomotive and Ordnance division and the 
Standard Steel Works division. The prod- 
ucts of these divisions include steam, Diesel 
and electric locomotives, ordnance material, 
Diesel engines, steel forgings and castings, 
and rolled steel products. Mr. Watt was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1896 and en- 
tered the employ of the Standard Steel 
Works Company, now the Standard Steel 





Walker H. Evans 


Works division, in 1913. After holding 


various positions in the company, he was 
appointed sales manager .of Standard in 
1930. 

Walker H. Evans has been appointed 


a 


sales manager of the Standard Steel Works 
division to succeed Mr. Watt. Mr. Evans 
was born in Kirkwood, Mo., in 1891. After 
general experience in foundry work he was 





Joseph G. Broz 


employed by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1916. He served in the shops 
and as erecting engineer in France until 
1920 when he was assigned to the Chicago 
office of Baldwin, where he served until 
1932, at which time he became Philadelphia 
district manager for the Standard Steel 
Works division. 

Joseph G. Broz, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Baldwin De La Vergne Sales 
Corporation, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Diesel division of Baldwin. His 
broadened activities will include the man- 
agement of all the company’s sales and 
service of both the Diesel locomotive and 
the Diesel engine business. Mr. Broz was 
born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1898. In 1922 
he was placed in charge of sales of the 
Diesel division of the Fulton Iron Works 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., and in 1932 
joined the De La Vergne Engine Company 
as district manager at Kansas City, Mo. 
He became sales manager of De La Vergne 
in 1939. 


H. E. Robinson has been appointed 
manager of the strip-sheet sales department 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpe‘ra- 
tion, to succeed A. J. Hazlett who was 
recently appointed assistant general man- 
ager of sales. Mr. Robinson was formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is now the Jones & Laughlin Otis 
Works. He joined the Otis organization 
in 1935 as general manager of sales, becom- 
ing vice-president in charge of sales a year 
later. 


Murray M. Baker, of Peoria, Ill., has 
been appointed to the newly-created post 
of executive vice-president of R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s Peoria plant. 
The new post was created to enable R. G. 
LeTourneau, president, to devote a greater 
share of his time to the increased engineer- 
ing activities made necessary by the com- 
pany’s war work. Mr. Baker has been a 
director of the company for the past four 
years. 


John MHulst, vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, re- 
tired July 2 upon completion of more than 
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40 years of association with the Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies. A vet- 
eran of the period of the steel industry’s 
greatest development, Mr. Hulst was ac- 
tive in U. S. Steel’s extensive program of 
plant modernization. 


OBITUARY 


D. W. Lloyd, southwestern district 
‘manager of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., died in that city on July 4. 


Robert D. Sinclair, a director of Fair- 
mont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn., and president of the company from 
1928 to 1935, died at Ligonier, Ind., on 
July 2. Prior to 1928, Mr. Sinclair was 
president of Mudge & Co., Chicago. 


Robert J. Magor, chairman and presi- 
dent of the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, Hamilton, Canada, and chairman of 
the Magor Car Corporation of New York, 
died July 4 at Montreal, Canada. He 
would have been 60 years of age on July 6. 
After leaving Montreal high school, Mr. 
Magor took his first job with the Salada 
Tea Company. In 1906 he joined the 


Robert J. Magor 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co., serving it 
in various capacities until 1910. In 1910 
he went to New York as assistant man- 
ager of the Wonham, Magor Engineering 
Works, Passaic, N. J., which later became 
the Magor Car Company, and was elected 
president of that company five years later. 
In 1919 Mr. Magor and associates pur- 
chased the National Steel Car Corporation, 
which he subsequently rejuvenated and ex- 
panded. During the period 1927-1930, he 
served as an assistant to the receiver for 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. of Canada. 
In 1931-1932 he served as an economic and 
financial adviser and relief controller to 
the Newfoundland government and nego- 
tiated the concession of the petroleum 
monopoly for the island to Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., which enabled the government to meet 
interest charges on its national debt. In 
1935 he aided the government of Alberta, 
Canada, in an advisory capacity on eco- 
nomic, financial and relief problems. 
Mr. Magor was president of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade in 1934 and was a 
leader in other philanthropic, civic and re- 
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ligious enterprises. Before the outbreak 
of the present war he had made extended 
trips abroad to determine the prospect of 
Canadian industry obtaining test orders 
for military equipment, and with the advent 
of war the National Steel Car Corporation 
was in a position rapidly to increase its 
production of military supplies. 


William Morris Hager, who retired 
in 1940 as vice-president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., died July 1 at Mont- 
clair, N. J. He was 74 years old. From 
1899 to 1940 Mr. Hager served as an officer 
and director of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., having been successively assistant 
secretary, secretary, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and vice-president. He was also an 
officer and director of several of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries. 


New Time-Saver Guide for 
Diesel Maintenance 


A 20-page booklet of practical sugges- 
tions and time saving methods for modern 
Diesel-electric maintenance has been issued 
by the Westinghouse: Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. The time-saver guide has been 
specially prepared for Diesel-electric main- 
tenance men. It gives tips on general in- 
spection, hints on preventive maintenance, 
tells how to reduce wear, lists parts to 
stock to save repair time, where to get 
renewal parts, and how to speed repair 
service. Pages 6 and 7 contain a complete 
list of recommended renewal parts prepared 
after a careful study of the most frequently 
used parts. The operation of Diesel loco- 
motives introduces many maintenance prob- 
lems not encountered in the operation of 
steam engines. These problems are dis- 
cussed in detail and solutions are offered. 
A copy of baoklet B-3122 may be secured 
from department 7-N-20, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is con- 
structing 25 53-ft. 6-in. cast steel under- 
frame flat cars of 70 tons capacity at its 
Proviso, Ill., yards. These cars were au- 
thorized by the War Production Board on 
June 4 and are expected to be completed 
some time this month. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY has received re- 
leases from the War Production Board’s 
transportation equipment branch covering 
1,000 hopper cars, including 440 of steel 
construction and 560 of composite wood and 
steel construction, to be built by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. Release of an ad- 
ditional 500 hopper cars is being sought. 
The railroad was listed in the reported 
allocation of the final 18,000 freight cars 
authorized for 1942 construction, published 
in the Railway Age of June 20, as having 
been allocated 960 hopper cars. 


Financial 





BesseMER & LAKE Erte.—U. S. Steel 
Corporation Holdings of Pittsburg, Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie Stock—The United 
States Steel Corporation has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire additional shares of 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie stock. 
The applicant now holds 66.33 per cent 
of such stock, and favorable commission 
action would permit it to increase such 
holdings to 66%8 per cent, thus paving the 
way for unification of P., B. & L. E. with 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, which operates 
the former under a 999-year iease. The 
application explains that P., B. & L. E. is 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and the Ohio law requires 
that the merger of a corporation must be 
approved by a vote of two-thirds of its 
outstanding stock. 


Boston & Matne.—A bandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
a line extending from Farmington, N. H., 
to Alton, nine miles. 


Boston & MAINE.—Abandonments.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this road to abandon 
segments of two branch lines in Hills- 
borough County, N. H. One is a 2.2-mile 
line from Nashua to Hudson; and the other 
is the 1.5-mile portion of the Milford 
branch, extending “from a point about 0.5 
miles south of Milford Station to the end 
of the line.” 


CEMENT, ToLENAS & TIDEWATER.—Defi- 
cit Status—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found that this 
company was not engaged “in general trans- 
portation” within the meaning of that 
phrase as used in section 204 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, as amended January 
7, 1941, and is not entitled to any payment 
for any losses incurred during the period 
of private operation in the federal control 
period. As a result of this finding, the 
company’s claim has been dismissed. 


DANVILLE & WESTERN.—Abandonment.— 
This road has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
to abandon its 26.5-mile line between Fiel- 
dale, Va., and Stuart. The authorization 
is upon condition that applicant shall sell 
the line to anyone offering within 30 days 
of the date of the certificate (July 1) to 
purchase it for continued operation at a 
fair net salvage value. 


Ertr.—Bonds.—This company has been 
granted authority to issue $5,955,850 of 
first consolidated mortgage four per cent 
bonds, series C, to be sold at 100.5 and ac- 
crued interest and the proceeds applied to 
the redemption of a like principal amount 
of first consolidated mortgage 434 per cent 
bonds, series A. The bonds have been 
sold to the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, through Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Erre.—Controls N. Y. & Greenwood 
Lake—On July 1:the Erie declared opera- 
tive a plan by which it takes control of the 
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New York & Greenwood Lake, a New 
Jersey commuter-service line which it had 
operated under a leasing arrangement. 
Holders of the New York & Greenwood 
Lake prior lien 5 per cent bonds may ex- 
change them for $90 cash plus securities 
with an indicated market value of about 
$710, or, at their option, receive straight 
payment of $750 in cash. Face value of 
the bonds outstanding total $1,417,600. 


ItttNots CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to (1) ‘abandon the portion of its Caron- 
delet branch extending from Belleville, II1., 
to North Dupo, 10.4 miles; and (2) aban- 
don operation over the portion of the 
branch from North Dupo, Ill., westwardly 
to the end of the line at a point near the 
Mississippi River, 3.2 miles. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Acquisition by State 
Line & Sullivan—tThe State Line & Sulli- 
van has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire the 
four-mile section of the Susquehanna & 
New York which extends between Mon- 
roeton, Pa., and Towanda. The Susque- 
hanna recently obtained authority to aban- 
don its entire line, subject to the condition 
‘ that it sell any part for a fair net salvage 
value. The Monroeton-Towanda segment 
is the State Line’s only connection with the 
Lehigh Valley, owner of 96.9 per cent of 
its stock and operator of its line. The 
Susquehanna, the application says, has 
agreed to accept an offer under which the 
L. V. would purchase the segment for the 
account of the State Line at a price of 


$28,349.10. 


NEw York CENTRAL. — Abandonment, 
Trackage Rights, and Operation—The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the New York Central, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don all the line between Goshen, Ind., and 
Niles, Mich., and the operation thereof, ex- 
cept certain segments to be retained as 
yard and industrial tracks, 28.5 miles. The 
segments to be retained comprise 0.7 mile 
in Goshen, Ind. ; 3.7 miles in Elkhart, Ind. : 
and one mile in Niles, Mich. 

At the same time the Big Four was de- 
nied authority to acquire trackage rights 
over a line of the New York Central be- 
tween Goshen, Ind., and South Bend, and 
over the Michigan Central from South 
Bend, Ind., to Niles, Mich., and the New 
York Central was denied authority to oper- 
ate under these trackage rights. 

Division 4 took the position that “the ex- 
ercise of the operating rights is contingent 
upon a condition which may or may not 
arise in the future” and that it could not 
determine in advance whether such an ap- 
plication would meet the requirements of 
section 5(2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and be consistent with the public in- 
terest. Details of the transaction were set 
out in the Railway Age of February 7, 
page 358. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Interlocking Directorate Denied.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of Harry W. 
Harrison for authority to hold the position 
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of director of this company while continu- 
ing to hold the position of director of the 
Chicago & North Western and the North 
Pennsylvania. At the same time Division 
4 also denied authority to Robert E. Smith 
to hold the position of director of this 
company in addition to the position of di- 
rector of the Chicago & North Western. 

Division 4 cited as its reason for refus- 
ing the authority in both cases the recent 
decision of the full commission in which 
it denied William H. Coverdale authority 
to hold the position of director of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio while holding directorships 
in several other carriers. (See Railway 
Age of June 27, page 1257.) Commission- 
ers Mahaffie and Miller noted that they 
concurred “only because voting as mem- 
bers of a division, they feel bound by the 
decision of the entire commission in the 
Coverdale case.” 


NorFoLK SOUTHERN. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Currituck branch extending 
from Back Bay, Va., to Munden, 5.1 miles. 





PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment by the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit—The Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit and the Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively, have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a part of the Strasburg branch 
and the operation thereof extending from 
Strasburg, Ohio, for a distance of 1.5 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Abandonment by the 
Monongahela—The Pennsylvania and the 
Monongahela, respectively, have been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon the so- 
called Shamrock branch and the operation 
thereof extending from Shamrock Branch 
Junction, Pa., to the end of the line at 
Shamrock Works, 1.4 miles. 


PITTSBURGH, CHARTIERS & YOUGHIO- 
GHENY.—Abandonment.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a 2.6-mile 
section of its main line between Presto, Pa., 
and Beechmont; and a 1.3-mile section of 
its Painter’s Run branch between Borland, 
Pa., and Beadling. 


Rio GRANDE & EacLte Pass.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a segment of its 
line extending from a point about 1 mile 
southeast of Gardner Siding, Tex., to the 
terminus of the line at Darwin, 2.9 miles. 
The company originally asked permission 
to abandon its entire line extending north- 
westerly from Laredo, Tex., to Darwin, 
24.4 miles, but Division 4 has decided to 
defer action on the remainder of the line 
until a full hearing has been held. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Hearings Held on 
Reorganization Plans—During the week 
ended July 3 a plan of reorganization of 
the Seaboard Air Line, dated July 1, was 
filed at Norfolk, Va., with the special 
master appointed by the U. S. district 
court of Virginia, and supported by the 
committees for the first and consolidated 
mortgage bonds, the receivers’ certificates 
and the underlying bonds. Under the pro- 
posed plan the capitalization of the rail- 





way would be reduced to $204,835,000, with 
annual charges including fixed and con- 
tingent interest and sinking funds amount- 
ing to $6,359,800, as compared with the 
present capitalization of $306,977,122, with 
annual charges amounting to $10,919,911. 
The new capitalization would include the 
following: Undisturbed receivers’ equip- 
ment trusts $13,835,000; first mortgage 
bonds, series AA (for new money), $6,- 
000,000; first mortgage twenty-year 3% 
per cent bonds, series A, $13,720,000; first 
mortgage forty-year 3 per cent fixed, 1 
per cent contingent bonds, series B, $26,- 
280,000; income mortgage fifty-year 4% 
per cent bonds, series A, $45,000,000; pre- 
ferred stock, 5 per cent, $100 par value, 
$15,000,000; and common stock of no par 
value, $850,000. Hearings in New York 
on the reorganization plans began July 6. 
Representatives of the committee for the 
underlying bondholders were heard on July 
6 and 7 and representatives of the com- 
mittee for the first and consolidated bonds 
are scheduled to be heard on July 20. 


St. Lovurs SouTHWESTERN.—Postpone- 
ment of Reorganization Hearmgs Re- 
quested—lIn a letter July 7 to the federal 
district court, Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold of the anti-trust division of the. De- 
partment of Justice asked that final hear- 
ings on the reorganization plan of this 
railroad, set for October 26, be postponed 
until completion of an investigation under- 
taken by his department concerning the 
alleged violation of a United States Su- 
preme Court’ mandate directing the Union 
Pacific to -divest itself of control of the 
Southern Pacific, which latter road owns a 
majority of the stock of the St. Louis 
Southwestern. 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its San 
Francisco-San Bruno branch extending 
from Folsom Street to Miguel Street, in 
San Francisco, Calif., 1.6 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the Texas & New Orleans—The Texas & 
New Orleans has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to abandon that portion of its branch 
line extending eastwardly from Fournet, 
La., to the end of the branch at Cleon, 2.2 
miles. 


Union Paciric.— Abandonment by the 
Oregon Short Line—The Oregon Short 
Line and the Union Pacific, respectively, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
and the operation thereof extending from 
Peterson, Idaho, to Gardner, 3.9 miles. 


WISscoNsIN CENTRAL.—Interest Payment. 
-—The federal court at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has authorized the payment July 15 of six 
months’ interest on this railroad’s first 
general mortgage bonds maturing in 1949. 
The order provides for payment of the in- 
terest coupon which matured .July 1, 1934. 


Average Pricesof StocksandBonds 


Last Last 
July 7 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 25.87 24.97 29.88 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.17 63.72 64.93 
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EXECUTIVES 


Harry W. Von Willer, whose promo- 
tion to vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 4, was born’ at Greensburg, 
Ind., on August 11, 1896, and first entered 
railway service in 1915 on.the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In 1923 
he went with the Erie as chief clerk at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and in 1926 he was ap- 
pointed commercial agent at that point. The 
following year he was promoted to general 
agent at Springfield, Ohio, and in 1930 he 
was transferred to Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Von Willer was advanced to division 
freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1931, and in September, 1935, he 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. On August 1, 
1938, he was advanced to assistant freight 
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Harry W. Von Willer 


traffic manager, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, and in June, 1939, he was promoted 
to freight traffic manager, Western terri- 
tory, solicitation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Von Willer was advanced to 
assistant vice-president, traffic, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland on January 1, 1941, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


Frederic N. Finch, general manager of 
the Northwestern district of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
has been advanced to executive assistant, a 
newly created position, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Finch was born at Gales- 
burg, Ill, on November 16, 1873, and en- 
tered railway service in 1890 as a machinist 
apprentice on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, later serving in various clerical ca- 
pacities. In 1898 he went with the North- 


ern Pacific as a stenographer in the office 
of the general manager at St. Paul, later 
serving as statistician in that office, chief 
clerk to the superintendent of motive pow- 
er, chief clerk to the general manager, su- 
perintendent of the Montana division and 
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special representative of the operating vice- 


president. In 1909 he was appointed man- 
ager of the Camas Prairie Railroad (oper- 
ated jointly by the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific) and on October 1, 1918, 
he went with the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company (now part of 
the Union Pacific) as assistant general 
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manager, with headquarters at Portland. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. Finch was appoint- 
ed assistant general superintendent and on 
August 1, 1921, he was advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent. In May, 1932, he was 
advanced to general manager and in De- 
cember, 1935, his title was changed to gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern district 
of the Union Pacific, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Carl Howe, whose appointment as resi- 
dent vice-president of the Erie at Chicago 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 4, 
was born on January 11, 1870, and entered 
railway service as a clerk in the local of- 
fice of the Michigan Central at Niles, Mich., 
in 1889, and was appointed freight agent at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., in 1893. In 1898 
he was appointed assistant chief clerk to 
the freight traffic manager at Detroit, 
Mich., later being advanced to chief clerk. 





Carl Howe 


In July, 1900, he was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Buffalo, N. Y.,, 
and in 1907 he was appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Merchants Dispatch at New 
York. A year later, Mr. Howe was ap- 
pointed manager of the New York Centrai 
fast freight lines with headquarters at Buf- 








falo and in 1911 he was transferred to | 
Chicago. In 1917 he was promoted to traf- 
fic manager of the Michigan. Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and in 1927, he 
went with the Erie as vice-president at 
Chicago. In June, he was promoted to 
vice-president in charge of traffic, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
January, 1940, he was also placed in charge 
of industrial development, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


W. Alfred Worthington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company and 
of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., retired 
on July 1. Mr. Worthington was born in 
Vallejo, Cal., on June 18, 1872, and began 
his career with Southern Pacific as a sten- 
ographer and clerk to the superintendent of 
the Sacramento division in 1887. From 
1888 to 1904 he became, successively, statis- 
tician and chief clerk in the general man- 
ager’s office in San Francisco, and execu- 
tive secretary to the president. He was 
then transferred to Chicago as chief clerk 
to the director of maintenance and opera- 
tion for the Southern Pacific and the Union 
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Pacific railroads, and in 1907 became as- 
sistant to the director of maintenance and 
operation for the same roads, first at Chi- 
cago and later at New York. In 1913 he 
was appointed vice-president and assistant 
to the chairman of the Southern Pacific 
Company at New York, and in 1925 he was 
transferred to San Francisco. Mr. Worth- 
ington has been connected with the nation- 
wide Committee on Railway Mail Pay for 
over 30 years and has been chairman of 
that committee for 20 years. In addition, 
he has been a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Operating Transportation di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads and its predecessor committee 
since 1913, including service as chairman 
of this and also of a number of other com- 
mittees acting in behalf of all railroads in 
the United States. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Arnot L. Sheppard, assistant general 
attorney of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St.\ Louis, has been promoted 
to general attorney; Louis A. McKeown, 
attorney, has -been appointed assistant 
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general attorney, and Walter N. Davis, 
general attorney, has been appointed special 
attorney. 


Thomas W. Bockes, general solicitor 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to west- 
ern general counsel, with the same head- 
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quarters, succeeding Arthur C. Spencer, 
whose death on May 25 was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 6. T. F. Hamer, 
general attorney at Omaha, has been ad- 
vanced to general solicitor, relieving Mr. 
Bockes, and W. R. Rouse, assistant to 
vice-president, has been appointed assistant 
western general counsel. C. B. Matthai, 
assistant secretary and secretary of various 
subsidiary companies, has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor. George C. 
Holdrege, assistant general attorney, has 
been appointed. general attorney for Ne- 
braska and Iowa and W. J. Schall, attor- 
ney, has been advanced to assistant general 
attorney, replacing Mr. Holdrege. A bi- 
ography and photograph of Mr. Rouse 
were published on page 467 of the Railway 
Age of February 28, 1942, following his 
appointment as assistant to vice-president. 
Mr. Bockes was born on March 20, 1885, 
at Central City, Neb., and studied law at 
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the University of Nebraska, graduating 
with the degree of bachelor of laws in 
1908. For three years following his gradu- 
ation he served with a law firm in Lincoln, 
Neb., then going to Central City to engage 
m private practice and serve as local at- 
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torney for the Union Pacific. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, he was sent to Omaha to serve 
as assistant general attorney for the rail- 
road, being advanced to general attorney 
for Nebraska on January 1, 1933. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, he was appointed assistant 
western general counsel, and in August, 
1936, he was advanced to general solicitor 
with headquarters at Omaha. 

Mr. Hamer was born and reared at Kear- 
ney, Neb., and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Law school. He became 
local attorney for the Union Pacific at 
Kearney in 1909 and served as attorney 
and general attorney at Kearney from Jan. 
1 until 1936, when he was appointed gen- 
eral attorney at Omaha. 


F. E. Gregg, assistant comptroller of 
the Central of New Jersey, has been pro- 
moted to comptroller, with headquarters as 
before at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding 
F. M. Snyder, deceased. P. M. Kelly, 
auditor of disbursements, has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller, succeeding 
Mr. Gregg. H. P. Mead has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of disbursements, 
succeeding W. H. Carpenter, who has 
been promoted to auditor of disbursements, 
to succeed Mr. Kelly. 


OPERATING 


Joseph P. Cleary, general yardmaster 
on the Illinois Central at Congress street, 
Chicago, has been promoted to acting ter- 
minal trainmaster at Chicago, succeeding 
William E. Curley, who has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of rail terminals at Chi- 
cago for the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 


George H. Minchin, acting general 
manager of the Western lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Amarillo, Tex., has been promoted 
to general manager and Clarence R. 
Tucker, acting assistant general manager 
in charge of the Southern district of the 
Western lines, with headquarters at Ama- 
rillo, has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager. Both men became “acting” 
last October and December respectively, 
when Col. John A. Gillies entered active 
army service in the Orient and subsequently 
was reported missing. Mr. Minchin was 
formerly assistant manager of the South- 
ern district of the Western lines at Ama- 
rillo, and Mr. Tucker was formerly super- 
intendent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Galveston, Tex. 


B. R. Gould, terminal trainmaster on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Walbridge, Ohio, 
has been promoted to the newly-created 
position of assistant superintendent of the 
Hocking division, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. R. G. Vawter, trainmaster 
at St. Albans, W. Va., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the Hinton 
division, with headquarters at Hinton, W. 
Va., succeeding J. R. Cary, Jr., whose 
promotion to superintendent of the Clifton 
Forge division was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 11. H. S. Purdom, assistant 
trainmaster at Rainelle, W. Va., has been 
promoted to trainmaster, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding K. R. Ketcham, 
who has been transferred to the Coal River 





sub-division with headquarters at St. Al- 
bans, to succeed Mr. Vawter. O. K. Law- 
son, assistant terminal trainmaster at Wal- 
bridge, has been appointed terminal train- 
master there, succeeding Mr. Gould. 


B. R. Dew, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., has been transferred to the Okla- 
homa division, with headquarters at El 
Reno, and has been succeeded by W. E. 
Heimerdinger, superintendent at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., who in turn has been re- 
placed by F. L. Campion, assistant super- 
intendent at Trenton, Mo. Mr. Campion 
entered the employ of the Rock Island in 
1909 as a train dispatcher on the Kansas 
division. He was promoted to chief train 
dispatcher on the St. Louis division in 
1914, and served in that capacity until 1924 
when he was appointed trainmaster on the 
Arkansas division. Subsequently he held 
similar positions on the Oklahoma, South- 
ern, St. Louis-Kansas City, Panhandle and 
Des Moines divisions. In November, 1940, 
he was promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Cedar Rapids division, and in May, 
1942, was transferred to Trenton, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


W. G. Dorsey, special assistant to the 
chairman of the Car Service division of 
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the Association of American Railroads at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
transportation assistant of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at New York. A 
biographical sketch of Mr. Dorsey’s career 
was published in the Railway Age of July 4. 


Carl L. Sauls, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the South Florida divi- 
sion of the Seaboard Air Line at Tampa, 
Fla., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 27, was born on April 25, 1887, at 
Raleigh, .N. C. Mr. Sauls attended Elon 
(N. C.) college and entered railroad serv- 
ice on December 1, 1906, with the Seaboard 
Air Line as telegrapher on the North Car- 
olina division, subsequently serving as car 
distributor, report clerk, dispatcher, night 
chief dispatcher, chief dispatcher and train- 
master on the North Carolina division. He 
then went to Tampa as assistant superin- 
tendent and was promoted to superinten- 
dent at Arcadia, Fla., on March 1, 1927. 
When the South Florida and West Florida 
divisions were consolidated in March, 1928, 
he was appointed division trainmaster of 











the newly-created South Florida division 
at Tampa, which position he held until 
June 1, when he was appointed assistant 
superintendent, the position he held until 
June 16, when he became superintendent. 


John M. Munnings, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Grand Trunk West- 
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ern, with headquarters at Battle Creek, 
Mich., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 27, was born at Warren, Pa., on July 
27, 1884, and entered railway service in 
1903 in the transportation department of 
the Pennsylvania at Warren. In October, 
1909, he went with the Grand Trunk (now 
part of the Canadian National) as a yard- 
man at Belleville, Ont., and was promoted 
to general yardmaster at that point in 1910. 
In 1917 Mr. Munnings went with the Grand 
Trunk Western as general yardmaster at 
Durand, Mich., and in 1918 he was trans- 
- ferred to Pontiac, Mich. In August, 1933, 
he was promoted to trainmaster at Durand, 
and in June, 1936, he was transferred to 
Pontiac. Mr. Munnings was promoted to 
operating inspector, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., on May 1, 1940, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion, ef- 
fective June 25. 


Berkeley Ward, Jr., trainmaster of the 
Chicago Terminal division of the Pennsyl- 
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vania, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Indianapolis division, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding James 
L. Cranwell, who has been transferred to 
the Philadelphia Terminal division, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 4. Mr. 
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Ward was born in New York City in 1891, 
and attended Virginia Military Institute 


and the University of Virginia. He en- 
tered railway service on April 4, 1910, as 
a signal repairman on the Fort Wayne di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania and served in 
various capacities in the telegraph and sig- 
nal departments of the Maryland, Trenton 
and New York divisions until 1923, when 
he became assistant freight trainmaster of 
the Middle division, later being transferred 
successively to the Atlantic division, to the 
general offices at Philadelphia, Pa., and to 
the Toledo, St. Louis and Chicago Termi- 
nal divisions. In 1934 Mr. Ward was pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the Dolmarva di- 
vision and on November 26, 1936, he was 
transferred to the Chicago Terminal divi- 
sion. 


Walter H. Edmondson, who has been 
promoted to general superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., was born on October 
22, 1888, at Detroit, Mich., and entered 
railway service on January 1, 1904, as a 
messenger in the freight office with the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit. He worked as 
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a clerk and stenographer in the superin- 
tendent’s office in Detroit until March 1, 
1913, when he was transferred to the gen- 
eral superintendent’s office at Chicago. 
On March 27, 1913, he was made chief 
clerk in the superintendent’s office at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and in April 22, 1914, 
he was made chief clerk to the general 
superintendent at Chicago. On January 1, 
1918, he was promoted to division agent 
at Chicago, and on September 1 of that 
year, was appointed chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager at Detroit. He became as- 
sistant to the federal manager at Detroit, 
on May 1, 1919, and on March 1, 1920, 
was appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager. He held the latter position until 
August 1, 1939, when he was promoted to 


superintendent at Battle Creek, and on 


June 25, 1942, he was promoted to general 
superintendent at Detroit. 


Mark C. Williams, general superinten- 
dent on the Union Pacific at Portland, Ore., 
has been promoted to general manager of 
the Northwestern district, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Frederic N. 
Finch, whose promotion to executive as- 
sistant is reported elsewhere in these col- 








umns. Mr. Williams was born at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, on August 29, 1882, and stud- 
ied civil engineering from 1903 to 1906 at 
the University of Denver and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He entered railroad sery- 
ice in 1901 as a rodman on surveys for the 
construction of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
He returned to railroad service in October, 
1906, as a draftsman for the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. (now 
part of the Union Pacific) and was later 
advanced successively to transitman, locat- 
ing engineer and resident engineer on loca- 
tion and construction work. On February 
1, 1914, he was promoted to division engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Walla Walla, 
Wash., and on June 1, 1917, he was trans- 
ferred to Portland. In August, 1927, Mr. 
Williams was appointed acting superinten- 
dent, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., 
and on December 1, 1927, he was promoted 
to superintendent at that point. In Octo- 
ber, 1937, he was transferred to the Oregon 
division, with headquarters at Portland, and 
in August, 1941, he was advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Northwestern 
district, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


A. D. Muldoon, has been appointed 
assistant fuel service engineer of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding A. W. Thorson. 


G. C. Whitlow has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., succeeding W. S. Beale, de- 
ceased. 


Virgil T. Ivie has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the South- 
ern, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeding William H. Russell, who has 
been furloughed to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


C. O. Baker, assistant traffic manager 
of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, 
with headquarters at North Bay, Ont., has 
been promoted to traffic manager, succeed- 
ing A. J. Parr, who retired on June 30. 
The position of assistant traffic manager 
has been abolished. 


J. E. Doyle, chief clerk to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant to vice-president 
in charge of traffic, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Fred P. Sackbauer, general freight 
and passenger agent of the Missouri-IIli- 
nois with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters, and the position of 
general freight and passenger agent has 
been abolished. 


A. O. Plunkett, general agent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
at Eau Claire, Wis., has been promoted 
to general perishable freight agent to suc- 
ceed J. O. Klapp, retired. C. O. Nor- 
wick, generakagent*at Portland, Ore., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Plunkett and J. J. Pearce suc- 
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ceeds Mr. Norwick. R. C. Thorne, has 
been appointed general agent at Menasha, 
Wis. 


David R. Thompson, freight traffic 
manager, of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president with headquarters in Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, to succeed Harold W. Von 
Willer, promoted as announced elsewhere 
in these columns. Mr. Thompson, entered 
Erie service in 1914 in the accounting de- 
partment at New York, and subsequently 
held the positions of commercial agent, at 
Kansas City, Mo.; general export agent 
at New York; foreign freight agent at 
Chicago; general agent at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; general eastern freight agent at 
New York, and assistant general freight 
agent at Pittsburgh. In January, 1941, he 
was promoted to freight traffic manager 
at Chicago, the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


_W. G. Whitsett, whose appointment as 
general passenger agent for the lines south 
of Birmingham, Ala., of the Louisville & 
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Nashville, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 27, was born at Healing 
Springs, Ala., and is a graduate of the 
Massey Business College, Columbus, Ga. 
He later attended Duke University, spe- 
cializing in economics and transportation. 
Mr.. Whitsett entered railway service in 
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August, 1925, with the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Dothan, Ala., as ticket seller-stenograph- 
er and several months later was appointed 
ticket agent there. In November, 1928, he 
was appointed chief clerk to the district 
passenger agent at Miami, Fla., and a year 
later was transferred to New York as city 
passenger agent. From June, 1934, until 
June, 1937, he served as passenger and 
ticket agent of the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Company, Havana, Cuba, and was 
then promoted to district passenger agent 
at Havana for the P. & O. Steamship Com- 
pany. In October, 1941, he was appointed 
assistant to the general passenger agent, on 
the A. C. L., at Wilmington, Del., which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


William B. Futrail, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
promoted to western freight traffic manager, 
a newly created position, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal. John E. Capps, gen- 
eral freight agent at Chicago; Eldon A. 
Tharp, assistant general freight agent at 
Chicago, and Joseph Sander, assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, have been 
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promoted to assistant freight traffic manag- 
ers, with the same headquarters. Arthur 
L. Talkington, general freight agent at 
Ft.. Worth, Tex., has been advanced to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Little 
Rock, succeeding Mr. Futral, and Thomas 
F. O’Kane, general agent at Houston, 
Tex., has been promoted to general freight 
agent at Ft. Worth, replacing Mr. Talking- 
ton. G. W. Stewart, general agent at De- 
troit, Mich., has been advanced to general 
eastern freight agent, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters at New York, and 
Jack L. Kerby, traveling freight agent at 
Detroit, has been advanced to general agent 
at that point, relieving Mr. Stewart. E. E. 
Strickland, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Futral was born at Fort Smith, 
Ark., on June 19, 1902, and entered rail- 
way service in June, 1919, as a station 
helper on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
at Alta Loma, Tex., and later served as a 
clerk in the office of the superintendent of 
transportation at Houston, Tex., and a 
clerk in the office of the superintendent at 
DeQuincy, La. On October 15, 1923, he 


went with the Southern Pacific as a road- 
master’s clerk at Lake Charles, La., and 
on September 16, 1924, he went with the 
Rock Island as secretary to the superinten- 
dent and car distributor at Fort Worth, 
Tex. On June 15, 1931, Mr. Futral was 
appointed traveling freight agent at Amar- 
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illo, Tex., and five years later he was pro- 
moted to division freight agent at that 
point. On January 1, 1938, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight agent at 
Oklahoma City, and in March, 1941, he 
was promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager at Little Rock, the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Capps was born in Denver, Colo., on 
April 14, 1889, and entered railway service 
on the Rock Island at Chicago on June 1, 
1913. A short time later he was appointed 
a rate clerk and subsequently served as 
clerk to the freight traffic manager, clerk 
to the assistant general freight agent and 
chief rate clerk, all at Chicago. On De- 
cember 1, 1921, he was promoted to as- 
sistant chief clerk in the general freight 
department and on June 16, 1923, he was 
advanced to chief clerk of that department. 
Mr. Capps was further promoted to chief 
clerk to the vice-president and freight traf- 
fic manager on February 1, 1924, and on 
February 1, 1935, he was appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent at Chicago. On 
July 1, 1940, Mr. Capps was advanced to 
general freight agent at Chicago, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


C. M. Black, general agent of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent—solicitation, 
with the same headquarters. The position, 
of general agent at Pittsburgh has been 
abolished. 


J. J. King, freight traffic manager of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager in charge of rates, 
with the same headquarters. R. J. Han- 
son, freight traffic manager, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager in charge of sales 
and service, with headquarters at Akron. 


George V. McArt, assistant general 
agent of the Southern Pacific lines at New 
York, has been promoted to general agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding the 
late Frank L. Pickering. William F. 
Coyne, traveling passenger agent, has been 
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appointed assistant general agent, with 


headquarters as before at New York. 


John T. McEntee, assistant general 
freight agent of the Erie, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
general eastern freight agent, with head- 
quarters at New York. P. J. Napoli, as- 
sistant manager of perishable and dairy 
traffic, ha> been promoted to manager of 
perishable and dairy traffic, with head- 
quarters as before at New York, succeed- 
ing J. A. Russell, who has been promoted 
to Western freight traffic manager at Chi- 
cago. J. G. Hill, assistant freight traffic 
manager, has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. G. W. Madsen, general 
New England agent at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Buffalo. B. F. Conway, general 
agent at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
general New England agent at Boston. 
H. A. Wilson, division freight agent at 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Philadelphia, Pa. C. R. Mar- 
tin, general agent at Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed division freight agent at 
Jamestown. L. J. Marion, general agent 
at Dallas, Tex., has been transferred to 
Albany. E. W. Keiley, general agent at 
Springfield, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Dallas. E. H. Huffman, commercial agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Springfield. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


N. C. Pearson, district engineer of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Port- 


land, Ore., has been appointed division en-_ 


gineer with the same headquarters. L. V. 
Chausse, division engineer at Portland, 
has been transferred to Pocatello, Idaho, 
to succeed L. F. Racine, who has been 
transferred to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Waldo F. Follett, signal engineer of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
has been promoted to assistant to chief en- 
gineer at New Haven. Roy E. Taylor 
has been appointed signal engineer, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Follett and William A. Ford, 
field and shop engineer, has been appointed 
general signal supervisor, with headquar- 
ters at New Haven. 


A. A. Colvin, engineer and supervisor 
of bridges and buildings, of the Northern 
Iowa division of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Mason City, 
Iowa, has been promoted to division en- 
gineer, of the Nebraska division, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Neb., to succeed 
D. C. Barett, retired, and has been suc- 
ceeded by L. C. Smith, roadmaster on 
the Lake Shore division, with headquarters 
at Green Bay, Wis. 


C. W. Baldrige, assistant engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe with 
headquarters at Chicago, retired on July 1, 
and has been succeeded by A. D. Ken- 
nedy, assistant engineer at Chicago. R. D. 
Pierson, division engineer at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., has been promoted to regional 
engineer at Los Angeles, to succeed F. D. 
Kinnie who has been promoted to chief 
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engineer of the Eastern Lines at Topeka, 
Kan., as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 4. R. E. Chambers, division en- 
gineer at Needles, has been transferred to 
San Bernardino, to succeed Mr. Pierson. 


C. H. Hardwick, district maintenance 
engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Md., has been promoted to engineer main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, with direct jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to track and roadway main- 
tenance, and allotments of track forces, 
track materials and roadway machines. 
Mr. Hardwick was born in Brayton, Ia., 
in 1902, and entered the employ of the 
Rock Island in 1917 as section laborer on 
the Iowa division. Subsequently he rose 
to the positions of gang foreman, section 
foreman, supervisor, steel gang foreman, 
assistant roadmaster, roadmaster and dis- 
trict maintenance engineer at various lo- 
cations on the system. 


William C. Perkins, district engineer 
of the South-Central district of the Union 
Pacific with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been promoted to assistant main- 
tenance engineer for the system, with head- 
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quarters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Perkins was 
born at Soldier, Idaho, on December 20, 
1888, and studied civil engineering at the 
University of Idaho. He entered railway 
service on September 21, 1916, in the engi- 
neering department of the Oregon Short 
Line (part of the Union Pacific), with 
headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho. In the 
following year he enlisted with the Twenty- 
third Engineers and served overseas. Fol- 
lowing the war he returned to railroad serv- 
ice with the Union Pacific, as assistant 
roadmaster on the Montana division, where 
he was later promoted to roadmaster. Sub- 
sequently he was advanced to division engi- 
neer of the same division, then being trans- 
ferred to the Utah division. On August 
18, 1931, Mr. Perkins was appointed road- 
master of the Utah division, and on May 
25, 1932, he was advanced to division engi- 
neer of the Kansas division. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, to August 10, 1934, he served 
as roadmaster and general roadmaster on 
the Oregon Short Line. Late in 1934 he 
was reappointed division engineer of the 
Kansas division. On January 1, 1937, he 
was appointed district engineer at Salt Lake 
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City, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


G. N. Edmondson, engineer of track of 
the New York Central, lines Buffalo and 
East, has been promoted to engineer main- 
tenance of way of the same lines, with 
headquarters as before at New York, to 
succeed W. A. Murray, who has retired, 
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effective June 30. J. H. Kelly, division 
engineer of the Electric division, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been promoted 
to engineer of track, to succeed Mr. Ed- 
mondson, and J. N. Grim, division engi- 
neer of the Eastern division at New York, 
has been transferred to the Electric divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Kelly. F. B. Wilcox, 
supervisor of track, with headquarters at 
Batavia, N. Y., has been promoted to divi- 
sion engineer of the St. Lawrence, Adiron- 
dack and Ottawa divisions, with headquar- 
ters at Watertown, N. Y., succeeding C. A. 
Maxeiner, who has been transferred to the 
Eastern division, with headquarters at New 
York, to succeed Mr. Grim. 

Mr. Edmondson was born at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., on August 22, 1879, and entered 
the service of the New York Central in 
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July, 1901, in the engineering corps. From 
July, 1903, to November, 1905, he served as 
assistant supervisor of track and supervisor 
of track. He was assistant engineer and 
assistant engineer of track of the Hudson 
and New York divisions from November, 
1905, to May, 1907, then becoming super- 
visor of track at West Albany, N. Y. In 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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March, 1910, Mr. Edmondson was appoint- 
ed assistant division engineer at Utica, N. 
Y., and was promoted to division engineer 
at Rochester, N. Y., in April, 1911, being 
transferred to Jersey Shore, Pa., in June, 
1918, and to Albany, N. Y. in June, 1920. 
Mr. Edmondson was appointed engineer of 
track at New York in October, 1927, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Murray was born on June 5, 1876, at 
Montville, Me., attended Maine Central In- 
stitute, Pittsfield, Me., and received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering from 
the University of Maine in 1899. Mr. Mur- 
ray entered railroad service in 1900 in the 
maintenance of way department of the New 
York Central, serving successively as as- 
sistant engineer, supervisor of track, divi- 
sion engineer, engineer of track and engi- 
neer maintenance of way. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. L. Tindal, purchasing agent of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
designated to serve in the same capacity on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Mar- 
quette with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 
S. R. Secor, assistant purchasing agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been promoted 
to assistant to the general purchasing agent. 
J. R. Clary, chief clerk, purchasing de- 
partment, and W. R. Bowers, clerk of the 
agreement bureau, purchasing department, 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, have been pro- 
moted to assistant purchasing agents at 
Cleveland. 


William J. Sturges, purchasing agent 
of the Canadian National western region 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has 
retired from active service. He was born 
at Fairfield, Vt., on August 28, 1877, and 
began his railway career as a clerk in 
the master mechanic’s office of the Og- 
densbirg & Lake Champlain at Malone, 
N. Y., in 1897. A year later he became 
a billing clerk for the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Co., at Depot Harbor, Ont., and 
for eight years was an accountant in the 
stores department of the Central Vermont 
at St. Albans, Vt. In November, 1907, 
he was appointed storekeeper for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Portage la Prairie, Man., 
and in 1914 was transferred to Transcona, 
Man. He became assistant purchasing 
agent in 1917 and in 1921 was appointed 
assistant fuel agent for the Canadian Na- 
tional at Edmonton, Alta. He was ap- 
pointed fuel agent at Winnipeg in 1923, 
and held this position until 1932 when he 
became fuel and tie agent. In October, 
1938, he was promoted to purchasing agent 
for the western region of. the Canadian 
National at Winnipeg. 


J. S. Fair, Jr., whose promotion to 
purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 4, was born at Ft. Leav- 
enworth, Kan., on December 22, 1905. Mr. 
Fair was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1928, with the degree of mechanical 
engineef.'’ He entered the servite* of -the 
Pennsylvania as special apprentice on June 
11, 1924, becoming motive power inspector 
on October 3, 1930. After serving in 
several capacities at the Altoona works he 
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went to Harrisburg, Pa., as gang foreman 
in the enginehouse on July 1, 1934, trans- 
ferring to Philadelphia on February 7, 
1935. The following month he was as- 
signed to special duty in the purchasing 
department, later returning to the Phila- 
delphia enginehouse for several months. 
On October 1, 1936, Mr. Fair became office 


J. S. Fair, Jr. 


manager in the purchasing department and 
on July 16, 1938, he was appointed assistant 
to purchasing agent. On May 15, 1941, he 
became assistant purchasing agent and on 
February 1, 1942, he was appointed assist- 
ant stores manager. Mr. Fair was ap- 
pointed acting purchasing agent on Febru- 
ary 16, 1942, which position he held until 
his appointment as purchasing agent, ef- 
fective June 16. 


A. W. Hix, who has been promoted to 
general purchasing agent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and the Pere Marquette, to succeed 
R. M. Nelson, retired as reported in Rail- 
way Age of July 4, was born at Bramwell, 
West Va., in 1893 and entered railway 
service on November 24, 1908, as stenog- 


A. W. Hix 


rapher to the storekeeper onthe C. & O., 
at Richmond, Va‘ «Jn Febrizary, 1910, he 
was appointed stenographiét tothe assistant 
chief clerk and,..after serving” in- various 
clerical positions, was.promoted to assistant 
to the director of purchases and stores at 
Richmond in April, 1922, Mr. Hix was 


Table of Revenues and Expenses Begins on next 
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transferred to Cleveland in August, 1929, 
to serve both the C. & O. and the Pere 
Marquette in the same capacity and in 193] 
he was promoted to office manager for the 
assistant vice-president of the C. & O. and 
the Pere Marquette. Two years later he 
was appointed office manager for the vice- 
president of the C. & O. and in July, 1936, 
he was advanced to assistant to the chief 
purchasing and stores officer of the C. & 
O., the Nickel Plate and the Pere Mar- 
quette, which position he held until June 
1, 1941, when he was promoted to assistant 
purchasing agent. In February, 1942, he 
was made acting general purchasing agent. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Hanover Coun- 
ty, Va., on November 6, 1873, and started 
with the C. & O. in 1890, as clerk in the 
freight office at Richmond, Va. He was 
transferred to the purchasing department, 
in 1912, as chief clerk, and subsequently 
was made assistant purchasing agent, pur- 
chasing agent, and assistant director of pur- 
chases and stores. In September, 1939, he 
was made general purchasing agent of the 
C. & O., the Nickel Plate and the Pere 
Marquette. 


OBITUARY 


William J. Daily, freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, with headquarters at New York, died 


William J. Daily 


on July 2 at his home in South Orange, 
N. J., at the age of 63. Mr. Daily has 
been ill since early in June. He was born 
in Bethlehem,..Pa.,-on October 17, 1879, 
and entered railroad service with the Le- 
high Valley in 1897, serving with this road 
for 11 years. He entered the service of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western as tariff 
clerk in Februaty, 1908 serving succes- 
sively as chief tariff clerk, chief clerk, chief 
of the tariff bureau and assistant general 
freight agent. On June 1, 1933, he was 
promoted to general freight agent and in 
April, 1935, he was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager. Mr. Daily became 
freight traffic manager,in September, 1935, 
the position he held until his death. He 
was chairman of the advisory tariff com- 
mittee of the Trunk Line Association from 
1923 to 1931. 
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In Canada: 


The capacity of the conventional piston valve and valve gear to 
handle steam has been the restricting factor in increasing train 
load-speed in any given locomotive. In tests run by the A. A. R., 
it has been found that none of the locomotives under test reached 
the limit of its boiler capacity. Thus, as speed increases, the ability 
of the locomotive cylinders to use steam effectively becomes in- 
creasingly important. 

Through the application of The Franklin System of Steam Distri- 
bution it is possible to obtain productive use from the 3314 % 
potential power that has heretofore been locked-up in the boiler 
because of the limitations of the piston valve and the conven- 
tional valve gear. 


“FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


.»-removes the restrictions 
that rob your locomotive 


of 33/,% of its power 
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The initial standardization of Arch Brick 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was 
the work of the American Arch Company. 


It isa work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical Departments 
a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a 





SPECIAL BRICK 


SHAPES 


...,.are a nuisance 














special brick shape. But this the American 
Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
resort. Over 50% of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 


The insistence of American Arch Company on 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man. It 
is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
can Arch Company is serving the railroads. 


THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


July 11, 1942 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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New steam power will be needed 
to meet ever-increasing demands on 
our railroads. 

Maximum boiler capacity is 


essential. 


Get every possible sq. ft. of evapor- 


ating and superheating surfaces. 
That is accomplished when the 
boiler is equipped with an Elesco small 


flue type of superheater. 
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ON OUTSTANDING 
POWER 


Fe most convincing evidence of the economical service 
built into HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON 


is its performance on modern power. 


This is the power which is primarily responsible for the new 
records established by the railroads—power that is being oper- 
ated to the utmost limits. 


But, war-time schedules—long engine runs, intensive operation 
and high speeds have merely emphasized the wear-resisting 
qualities built into HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON. Complete standardization on the parts listed below 
insures maximum economies. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


=== HUNT’ SPILLER > 
Air Furnace GUN IRON | 
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1, Canadian Pacific Converted Cafe-Parlor Car 
2. General Pershing Zephyr Chair Car 

3. Canadian National Buffet-Sleepers 

4. Chesapeake & Ohio Coaches 

§. Delaware & Hudson Lounge-Diner 

6. Streamliner City of Los Angeles 
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The Ideal of air conditioning comfort 
—uniform temperatures and uniform 
air distribution of cool, warm or outside 
fresh air without draft—is yours with 
Multi-Vent, plus features of economy 
and convenience that win the quick. 
approval of operating forces. 

Multi-Vent is equally adapted to new 
and reconditioned equipment, and is 
proving its value on a majority of the 
modern passenger equipment built in 
the past several years. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1334-58 North Kostner Avenue « Chicago, Illinois 


Offices: New York - Baltimore - Pittsburgh 
St. Louis - St. Paul - San Francisco 


Export Department: International RailwaySupplyCo., NewYork 
Canadian Agents: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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